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MI ILL villages of today are built with cer- 
| tainty, and for permanence. The streets 
of these settlements are planned to bear, not only the traffic of the 


present, but the much greater traffic of the future. 


The relation of good drainage to good streets is quite 
evident. That is why modern mill managements are 
giving more thought to the purchasing of culverts. 


Keystone Galvanized Metal Culverts have 
proved themselves above par by test of actual 
service. They are the most durable culverts 
of modern times—surpassing other well 
known types in lasting qualities. 


Adapted for service in all parts of the 
country. 


| KEYSTONE | 
| “Capen 


\ | 


Salisbury, 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders 
Dofters 


Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


Spinning and ‘Twister Rings 


for Particular Spinners 


Specialists with .Experience 
Since 1873 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. | 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Representative 


W. P. DUTEMPLE, 795 Rutledge St., Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


1866 1927 


Sixty-one Years Experience 


In Manu/acturing 


Card Clothing 


We are at all times alive to any new developments not only 1» 
raw materials but also in the manufacturing of our finishe: 
product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinct a‘ 
vantage to you, you will find us using it. 


Howard Bros. 
Manufacturing Company 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga., (Factory ) Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BRETON 


TWISTER RING 


hor the Iraveler GREASE 


OTTON Yarn Manufacturers now have in “Breton” 

Twister Ring Grease, a lubricant which at once and 

lastingly destroys the annoying and expensive fric- 
tional affinity between the twister ring and the traveler. 


‘“*Breton”’ is of a consistency sufficient to sustain lubrication 
against frictional heat developed in high speeds, thus sav- 
ing traveler replacement. It leaves no “heel.” 


For instance .. . let’s see the expression of a representa- 
tive mill concerning performance... 


“On a spindle fitted with rings 44" diameter using a 
No. 7 traveler —— 


Running at 4,000 r.p.m., we are accustomed to a 
continuous run of twenty-three hours —— 


Using a 23-25 count with a pull of 12 to 14 ounces 
in the cord.” 


A ring lubricant that will give 1230 miles service on a single 
application yields yarn production. Judge the value for yourself! 


Possibly a working sample would be interesting to you 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, New YORK 


TM 
> = 
asier 
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WINNING 


ton 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 
HIGH SPEED WARPER 


Spool and warp yarn at 1200 and 
500 yards per minute, respectively, 
and actually improve the quality of 
the warps. Low and uniform tension 
and ‘Every Knot a Weaver's Knot’’ 
will automatically increase your pro- : 
duction. 


Cotton Mills were using or had on order: 


254 Automatic Spoolers 
198 High Speed Warpers 


This equipment will improve conditions 
in your mill 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


| = 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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COTTON 


The various processing needs, 
peculiar to the manufacture of 
cotton into cloth, are supplied 
by a variety of staple and spec- 
ialized products bearing the 
AKCO trade mark—a symbol 
of quality. These lines carry 
through the various stages of 
development, such as carding, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A: KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW ‘YORK CITY 


twisting, sizing, de-sizing, de- 
gumming, dyeing and finishing. 
We also carry a complete line 
of staple dyestuffs for all cotton 
treatments, as well as for fancy 
mixtures. Next time you need 
a cotton processing product, 
remember to 


Get It From Klipstein 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS — 


DYESTUFFS — 


OILS 


— SIZES — FINISHES — 


WAXES 


— 
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Part of The Texas Company 
Refiners at Port Arthur, 
Texas This is one of the 
largest refineries in the 
world 

Other Texas Company re- 
fineries are located at Port 
Neches, Tex., West Dallas, 


Tex West Tulsa, Okla., 
Shreveport La Lockport, 
lll., Casper Wvo (‘raig, 


olo 


and Pryse, 


Ky 


Here are the physical re- 
sources behind every TEXACO 
Representative’s calling card: 


Every Texaco Product, wher- 
ever offered throughout the 
world, is made from The Texas 
Company’s own selected 
crudes, produced from its own 


Behind Our Car 


oil fields and refined at its own 
refineries. 

Equally notable (and valua- 
ble) are The Texas Company’s 
vast technical knowledge and 
long practical experience relat- 
ing to the manufacture and the 
necessary working require- 
ments of textile lubricants. 


Adequate facilities for speedy delivery in any quantity, 
any time, anywhere. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
Dept. A4, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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T international commerce, dur- 


(927, of the 72 principal na- 
of the world. exceeded sixty 
dollars In value, a gain 
ime, over 1913, of about 5 per 
lhe imerease over 1926 was 
intially the same. In that year 
volume of the worlds interna- 
trade returned to what it had 
prior to the War. 
furope, although she has. made a 
net advance, has moved ahead 
slower pace than the other five 
d divisions of the world. Our 
cain in volume of exports was 
er cent. This was gratifying, as 
exports for 1926 were, in many 
abnormally large because of 
British coal strike. Notwith- 
ding recession in those lines 
1 were thus stimulated in 1926, 
otal vdlume of our exports of 
commodities increased sub- 
lially more than 10 per cent. 
‘he outstanding feature of the 
gn trade of the .United States, 
tiso of the world, in 1927, was 
price recession, which kept our 
rease in total value down to al- 
| per cent and in the case of 
other countries, the values 
e less than in 1926, although the 
me increased. The average price 
ssion Was approximately 10 per 
in the foreign trade of the 7 
‘ipal nations. 
‘hat, notwithstanding these re- 
ng prices, the total value of our 
Orts of finished manufactures 
id have advanced. 
se, a suill larger gain in volume. 
V27 we reached a new peak in 
“xport of finished manufactures. 
“Y were 42 per cent of our total 
tls, aS against 38 per cent in 
and 34 per cent in 1922. That, 
“uch a flerce contest for supre- 
‘. we have heen able to more 
hold our own, is justification 
¢ certain degree of satisfaction. 
American foreign traders, 
ligures are significant. They 
‘ate that with our export ex- 
“On more rapid than that of our 
en competitors, the 5 per cent 
vase In World consumption is in- 
cient to satisfy their urgent 
‘| for export business in excess 
ihe hatural inerease in world 
“‘Umnptlion, and that values have 
‘red in the seramble for busi- 


~ * 


'nodities whieh come into direct 

‘Pelion with European manu- 

‘Ss we inerease our exports of 

AOL ‘UO NOH 
| [BUOTIBN Ss 


means, of 


By EB. P. 


Thomas, President, 


facturers, we musi 
natural corollary, 
prices so long as supply exceeds de- 
mand. While we are entrenching 
upon what the European manufac- 
turer regards as his rightful share, 
the generous emission of foreign 
loans—while of great value in pro- 
viding him with the means of more 
intensive competition, does not off- 
set his deprivation of such larger 
excess of exports over imports as 
would largely obviate his need for 
heavy loans. 

World Consumption Less Than 

Supply. 

So long as world consumption 
even though expanding at a sub- 
stantial rate annually) is consider- 
able less than world supply, and 
countries of Europe — to export 
largely in excess of their imports, 
the continued increase of American 
exports will be resisted to the utter- 
most by our European competitors, 
and particularly by concessions in 
prices and extended terms of pay- 
ment. 

It would 
every American 


expect, as a 
such recessious In 


seem, therefore. that 


manufacturer. in 


planning his campaign for Overseas 


trade, should carefully consider the 
ultimate effect on the values of his 
products which excessive invasion 
of the natural markets of his for- 
eign competitors would entail, and 
to measure this against the mani- 
fest advantage of maintaining and 
extending his export trade, even af 
a relative book loss as compared 
with the returns from his domestic 
trade. 

Economists who have suggested 
the retirement of certain manufac- 
turers from the export market, in 
order that Europe might benefit to 
a much greater degree than their 
expanding business already 
shown, have been confronted wilh 
the following facts: 

“In the first place, the lowest 
costs of production are only possi- 
ble if our works are operated at a 
high percentage of capacity. Plants 
which are wholly or partly closed 
down constitute a heavy charge 
upon production, and increase costs. 
Experience has shown that expor! 
orders have frequently enabled con- 
tinuous operation of enterprises 
which would have been compelled 
to close for an extended period had 
they been dependent alone on do- 


Steel 


Products Company 


mestic orders, Lontinuous opera- 
lion of these works reduced the 
average cost of their products, and 
this was undoubtediv. reflected in 
the prices at which they were sold 
not only to the foreign purchasers, 
but also to the domestic trade 
likewise in reduction of unemploy- 
ment and in maintenance of high 
wages.” 

The Resolution passed by the 
directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, on February 20, 
1928, 1s also of interest: 

“In order to maintain our presen! 
scale of prosperity, American ex- 
ports must be increased. In the re- 
sulting added contacts in world mar- 
kets with debtors in countries be- 
yond the borders of the United 
States, our credit and financial exe- 
cutives must play an increasingly 
important part if these relations are 
lo be kept within the bounds of! 
sound business and still develop to 
their full possibilities. 

“The day is fast passing when ex- 
port markets can be considered onls 
as a field for cash or secured trans- 
actions. Reasonable credit must be 
extended to the responsible foreign 
buyer. Credit has become the 
foundation of our domestic business 
structure, and in order to build a 
sound and comprehensive trade in 
foreign markets, we must have the 
same foundation and _ protection, 
solidifying it by vision, judgment 
and experience. 

“We cannot agree with those who 
maintain that American industry 
should retire from the commercial 
battlefield of the world markets. 
We ‘are no longer sufficient unto 
ourselves cither in production or 
distribution. We need closer atten- 
tion with broader vision to make 
secure a permanent outlet of our 
commodities, not as a side issue, bul 
as a vitally necessary part of our 
trade.” 

This resolution brings up _ the 
timely suggestion of the effect on 
foreign trade of credit extension. 
References has already been made 
at previous conventions to the 
operation of the British Govern- 
ment Exports Credits scheme, and 
in recent years to’ the insurance of 
credits by the German Government. 
Attention has been called to special 
accomodation granted by German 


banks in South America and other 


markets to customers who patronize 
German manufacturers, and the 
casy credit facilities, possible of ex- 
tension, by European nationals who 
have been the recipients of gener- 
ous international loans. 

The economic regeneration of 
Europe, accomplished largelys 
through the aid of American loans, 
seems to have been too liltle appre- 
ciated by Europeans who have in- 
dulged in criticism of American in- 
sistence on war loan repayments. 
The renaissance of Europe, in a 
brief decade, to a point where, in 
many lines of export business it is 
participating to a much greater ex- 
lent than prior to the War, is due 
in large part to these American in- 
vestments in its securities. 

One of the most outstanding evi- 
dences of the recovery of Europe is 
the stabilization—either already ac- 
complished or likely to be accom- 
pished in the near future—of the 
currencies of the principal Euro- 
pean nations. While the effect on 
our foreign commerce of this slahil- 
ization of the currencies of nations, 
which in the aggregate are our best 


customers, has undoubtedly been 
beneficial, there are other factors 
to be considered. One—of prime 
importance — is the payment of 


reparations and of international 
debts incurred for the prosecution 
of the war and for reconstruction 
purposes. It is obvious that, in the 
last analysis, these payments can 
onty be made in the form of Euro- 
pean exports of merchandise, and 
by services rendered, such as, for 
instance, ocean freight and insur- 
ance charges. To the extent tha! 
such credits are applied to the pay- 
ment of reparations or international 
debts, they cease to be availabie for 
payment for American exports. If, 
therefore, our exports are to be in- 
creased, or even maintained at their 
present volume, the credits avail- 
able for payment for them mustf 
also be increased, either by increas- 
ing the volume of our imporis of 
merchandise or by eonstantly in- 
creasing our purchases of foreign 
securities and extending addilional 
credits. While this, under certain 
conditions, may be perfectiv safe. 
and good business, it is plain that 
it has its limits. 
Our Real Balance of Trade. 

In arriving at a correct under- 
standing of what is our real balance 
of trade, it is necessary to take into 
consideration what are termed by 
economists “invisible exports” and 


| 

| 
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“invisible imports.” 
visible exports,” 


Among the “in- 
which serve to pay 


for imports into this country, are 
the dividends and interest accruing 


on American investments abroad, 
re-payments of loans and credits ex- 
tended to foreign debtors and buy- 
ers of our products, purchases by 
foreign of American and 
forign depositors in our banks, ex- 
penditures abroad of American 
tourists and residents, and the re- 
mittances of immigrants from this 
country to Europe. After taking 
into consideration all of these var'i- 
ous invisible items on both sides of 
the account, it is estimated that our 
total net import balance (..e., the 
eACCSS of imports over exports, 
visible and imvisible) during § 1926, 
was $1,025,000,000. 

During the nine i9iY to 
1927, the value of our total exports 
of domestic products was slightly 
under 47 billions of dollars. and of 
our imports of merchandise, during 
the same period, slightly over 35 
billions of dollars, a difference of 
approximately 12 billions of dollars 
without taking into consideration 
any of the invisible exports or im- 
ports. The total of new American 
investments abroad during 1926 
alone was $1,332,000,000. 

It is estimated that the total ol 
our foreign investments now 
amounts approximately to 15 bil- 
lions of dollars. For the purpose of 
comparison, it is estimated that 
Great Britain’s foreign investments 
now amount to at least 20 billions of 
dollars, on which there is annually 
a large revenue. During a period of 
more than fiftv years preceding the 


securties, 


vears, 


outbreak of the World War. Great 
Britain had constantly what eco- 
nomists call an. “adverse balance.” 


that is to say, her imports of mer- 
chandise heavily exceeded her ex- 
ports, bul nevertheless her wealth 
and prosperity continued to in- 
crease. During all of this period 
Britains foreign investments 
steadily increased and were an im- 
portant factor In increasing her ex- 
ports of merchandise, but neverthe- 
less the so-called “adverse balance” 
continued, for the that it 
represented the balance, over and 
above what was reinvested, of the 
profits derived from the foreign in- 
vestments, The experience of Great 
Britain unquestionably proves that 
the normal condition of the foreign 
trade of a creditor nation, such as 
what the economists ca!l 
an “adverse balance’—i.e. so far as 
excess Of imports over exports is 
concerned—and that anv other con- 
dition is abnormal and cannot 


(;real 


reason 


ours, 1s 


permanently. 
As our manufacturing industries 
continue to develop, foreign mar- 


kets for constantly increasing quan- 
tities of our products will be neces- 
sary, and we must accep! paymen! 
for our exports in the only form 
which is posstble to the foreign na- 
tions to which we sell, or continue 
to balance the differences by liberal 
loans and generous remittances to 
Kurope for expenditures there. If 
there 18 a constant Increase of our 
foreign investments and consequent- 
ly of the dividends, interest and re- 
payments accruing from them, our 
imports of merchandise must con- 
tinue to increase, not only to the ex- 


-meatl 
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tent necessary to cover the so-call- 
ed “favorable balance” of merchan- 
dise shipments, but also, the trans- 
fer to this country of the dividends, 
interest and other payments accru- 
ing on our foreign investments in 
excess of our new exports of capt- 
tal. There are, in actual practice, 
only two alternatives, 1. e. increas- 
ed imports or decreased exports. 
of domestic products increased over 
1926 by $46,593,000, our imports 
creased, as compared with 1926, by 
&2.46,510,000. 

The demand of Europe for our 
and raw cotton accounts for 
an excess of merchandise exports Lo 
that contiment, by a billion dollars 
annually. This is practically offse! 
by our net merchandise indebted- 
Asia and South America, 
leaving as a net balance our excess 
of manufactured exports to North 
America and Oceania, amounting to 
some 400 million dollars per vear. 
As pointed out, this gain ts offset b. 
the fact that our foreign invesi- 
bents are now running at the rate 
of more than a billion dollars a 
vear and are in excess of this se- 
called “favorable balance -of trade, 
bul as our prosperily Increases, de- 
mand for 


ness to 


foreign raw materials is 
certain to grow, and similar in- 


creases may reasonably be expected 
in the expenditures of our tourists 
and foreign residents and in immi- 
grant remittances. 


Balancing Exports and Lmports 


We arrive, therefore, at this 
analysis: our export trade must be 
encouraged, and increased in every 


practical way up to the point where 
we do not illogically or unjustly 
lake away from our foreign compet- 


itors so much of their means ol 
livelihood their logical export 
trade—as to invite reprisals in both 
our domestic and our export mar- 


kets, at starvation prices, based on 
starvation wages. We must consid- 
er, In many lines, our higher cosis, 
despite the counterbalance of greal- 
er efficiency through expert meth- 
ods and mass production. 

On the other hand, if there oc- 
curs any serious diminution tn the 
export of American = investment 
capital, we must continue 
largely to import, to 
tent may De 
luxury, raw 
necessities fo! 


more 
whatever ex- 
necessary, articles of 
materials and other 
our American indus- 
trv, to the end that the aggregate 
may counterbalance our increased 
exports. Irrespective of the prob- 
lemtical ultimate payment of all the 
War debts and adjustment of repa- 
rations, we must continue for some 
Lime generously to loan our surplus 
investment funds abroad, in order 
to compete the resuscitation ot 
Europe and expansion of industry 
alike for our competitors and cus- 
fomers, that their prosperity may) 
increase, and that Europe in turn 
may resume its investments in the 
consuming countries to the same ex- 
ten as before the War. This com- 
bined investment of the surplus 
wealth of the major countries can 
only produce an ever-increasing ex- 
change of exports to and imports 
from the minor nations, whose as- 
will continue to expand and 
whose earnings will provide the 
means to pay the interest on their 
liabilities. 


sets 


It is 
whatever 


that 
German 


generally understood 

amounts of the 
reparation payments (which were 
made in Germany in German cur- 
rency under the Dawes plan) were 
transferred last vear from Germany 
to the creditor nations, were enabled 
to be so transferred solely because 
of the existence of credits created 
by sales of German securities in the 
l'nited States. In other words, the 
American investor provided the 
money for these transfers, and 
should he not continue to do so 
similar transfers will become ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 
Alt the present time, Germany has 
no favorable balance of trade; in 
fact, her imports exceed her exports 
largely due to the very great quanti- 
lies of raw maternal and food prod- 
ucts which Germany must import. 
It will thus be seen that Germany 
is under great presure to increase 
her exports to the maximum possi- 
ble extent. Germany industrialisis 


have been improving their plants 
and methods of manufacture to a 
very great extent, and their effi- 


ciency has been so greatly increased 
that their competition in the mar- 
kets of the the world will doubtless 
be considerably greater. 
lions of their Cartel systems, and 
export syndicates, are asisting ma- 
lerially in their reconquest of for- 
eign trade lost during the War. 


As the tlow of German and other 
Kuropean products to certain mar- 
kets, including our own, is restrict- 
ed by tariff legislation, the efforts 
of the European nations Lo sell must 
be intensified in those markeis 
which are open to them, and thal 
undoubtedly means, in many cases, 
increased competition, with our 
own manufacturers. As a sequel to 
the recent Geneva Conference, there 
was drawn .up a convention of 35 
nations, which was signed on Janu- 
ary 30th by the American represen- 
lative, and has already been endors- 
ed by 26 other nations. This docu- 


The opera- 


ment undertakes to abolish. within 
six months after its effective date. 
the majority of arbitrary and dis- 


criminatory trade restrictions, es- 
pecially those involving the so-call- 
ed quota system, which have handi- 
capped the normal flow of trade on 
the Continent of Europe. since the 
War. A further conference is to be 
held in May at Geneva to carry for- 
ward the program of this conven- 
tion and to clarify various statisti- 
cal practices, 
lions, and 
al present 


classifica- 
nomenclature, which are 

hindering trade. It is 
to be hoped that this may result in 
a distinct improvement in the con- 
ditions of trade between the nations 
which are signatories of the conven- 
tion referred to, including Our own, 
und in order that our share of the 
foreign trade of the world may be 
further developed and increased to 
the fullest possible extent, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to do whatever 
les in our power to assisl in removyv- 
ing whatever restrictions and ob- 
stacles at present obstruct and limit 
our foreign trade. 


customs 


Our Investments in Latin America 


As has been already stated, the 
constantly increasing investments in 
foreign countries by Great Britain 
during a period of more than 50 
vears before the outbreak of the 
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World War, and which have 
continued to the fullest practic 
extent since the War, were an 


portant factor in Increasing Br 


exports and merchandise. This 
due, in large part, to the natu; 
these foreign investments which 
not consist only of loans to fo) 
governments and municipalitie- 
other borrowers, but of iInvestn 
in profitable enterprises, inch 
railways, mines, nitrate exp! 
tion, manufacturing plants, an 
no means the least tmportar 
these investments, the estab 
ment in foren markets of 

chant houses engaged in the 
portation of the products of 
country in which they were 

lished, and in importing—prin 
lv from Great Britain, alihoug! 
exclusively whatever prod 
they found to be salable, 
which they could develop a dey 
in that country. Our own exper 
in Latin America—especially 
the War—has been along si: 
lines. In 1890, our investment ii 


southern half of the Western H: 


isphere was little better than : 
gible and only ten per cent of 
Americas tmports came from 
United States. In 1925, our tn) 
ment in South America had alr 
grown to something like 
dollars, and our 
countries had grown to more 
60 per cen! of their total impori- 
In: Argentina and Brazil, our 
vestments have largely consiste 
loans to National Governments, | 
vinces and Municipalities, and 


exports toy the 


to a limited extent of participatio 


in productive enterprises over whi! 


our investors exercised contro! 
the other hand, our 
Chile-and Peru, particularly in 
per mining and nitrate exploita! 
have been very large: and, as a 
sult, our share of the impor'> 


investmen|- 


those countries 1s very importai' 


much greater than in Argentina 
Brazil. It, therefore, behooves 
in order to inerease and develo) 
export trade, to assist to the fu 
possible extent in developing 

vast resources of Latin Americ. 
the investment of American ca 
under the control of American 

ness men and engineers. All ex) 
ence has proved that such dev: 
ment does not injure nor restr 

trade of the European na! 
which, as we have shown, are 
the most urgent necessity 0! 
creasing their exports, but-o! 
contrary, the development of th 
sources of Latin America will ' 
mously increase the 
power of the countries to the = 
of us, and, while creating der 
for our goods, will contribul: 
general world prosperity Dy 

nishing additional and prot! 
outlet for the products of Eur 


Reclassify Durham Hosiery St 


Durham, N. C, Stockholde: 
the Durham Hosiery Mills, mee 
here, appointed a committee 
study a plan for reclasificatior 


the stock of the company. This | 


was submitted bzy E. 8. Parke! 
Greensboro, at the request 0! 
cials of the company. 

The committee will meet 
next Thursday to report on 
plan, 
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The Bunchless Automatic Cleaner 


OVER 
High Speed Winders 


J . 


High Speed Warpers 
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Three Years Success Over 


SPINNING—SPOOLING—TWISTING 


Clean Creels—Clean Roving=Clean Yarn—Clean Rooms 
Permits Rearrangement of Working Schedule 


FIRTH-SMITH COMPANY 


161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern Representative, William B. Walker, Roxboro, N. C. 
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Manufacturing Novelty Yarn Cloths 


HAT there 


has been a great im- 

provement in the fancy cotton 
fabrics produced in Southern mills 
is well recognized by any who 
is at all familiar with selling con- 
ditions. This improvement includes 
not only the styling of the fabric, 


one 


but also the qualitv of the yarns 
from which the cloths are woven. 
It may be that the class of fabrics 


which have been selling for the past 
few years has had much to do with 
the better appearance, but withou! 
a doubt a part, at least, of the im- 
provement is due to the natural pro- 
gress of a rapidly growing industry, 
and a part to the increased experi- 
ence obtained from a better inter- 
change of manufacturing and finish- 
ing knowledge 

A very good illustration 
progress shown in the develop- 
ment of voile cloths. When these 
were first produced extensively in 
cotton, the constructions were nol 
quite suitable, and the yarns were 
often irregular and detracted from 
the finished product. Gradually 
mills became accustomed to making 


of this 


is 


such fabrics. and were able to de- 
termine the correct amount of twis! 
and the right combination to use 


in producing a good article, and in 
order for other mills to obtain busi- 
they had to produce better 
if they secured many orders 
orders on these fabrics, especially 
if the cloth was considered high 
class, and was to be sold at a com- 
paratively high price. 


hess, 


varn, 


The use of silk varn in voile fab- 
rics often showed up cotton yarn 
irregularities through contrast, and 
for this reason forced the produc- 
lion of better yarns. When the de- 
mand for voiles began to grow less, 
the interest of buvers on novelty 
varn fabrics mereased. In many of 
these materials, the irregular ap- 
pearance permitted the use of com- 
paratively poor yarn, but the com- 
petition which developed and style 
changes have made it necessary to 


use much care if the best results 
be produced. Similar conditions 
have been noticed on crepes, and 
although the finished fabrics are 


rather irregular mm appearance, the 
varns must be better than for 
tain other similar weight materiais, 
because the construction is low, and 
irregularities appear prominently. 
Possible, the ideas which are being 
used most extensively at present for 
fancy cloth fabrics are novelty 
varns and crepe effects. Cloths 
made by such methods are used ex- 
tensively for dresses, although [here 
are other uses, and for this reason, 
a wide distribution is possible. Be- 
cause light ground cloths have sold 


well, the use of novelty varns has 
been of advantage. inasmuch as 


their heavy size has allowed much 
contrast to be developed, and made 


if possible for effects to be pro- 
duced, which at other times would 
be considered undesirable. 

One of the most important fea- 


Lures in connection with the use ol 
novelty yarns, and one which has 
not been mentioned to any great ex- 
tent is that the variety and combi- 
nations which are possible in fabrics 


made from them are more exten- 


By Colombo 


sive than any other class of cotton 
cloths formerly produced. <A shor! 
investigation into the stock of fab- 
rics carried by any large: retailer 


will clearly demonstrate the above 
fact. Consumers desire to have a 
great deal of variety in dress male- 
rials even though they do cling to 
general styles when they are being 
used, and the use of novelty varns 


affords an opportunity seldom ex- 
perienced., Probably most every 
novelty yarn fabric is different in 
some essential respect from olher 


similar cloths, even though the gen- 
eral cloth appearance is duplicated. 

The combination of varn sizes, the 
twist per inch in the varn, and the 
cloth eount, all have a great resul! 
on cloth effects than thev are likely 
to have when ordinary materials 
are being manufactured. The fac! 
that a mill has to use machinery and 
varns available is also to have an el- 
fect on the results obtaimed. In ad- 
dition to the wide range of effects 
possible from similar yarns, there 
are different methods of twisting, 
such as loop, nub, corkscrew, slub 
and various other ideas, both sepa- 


rately and in combination. In al! 
these ideas, it is possible not only 
to use different sizes and twists o! 


varn, bul also to use various colors, 
and in some cases various combina- 
tions of materials. All facts 
are responsible for a greater variels 
of styles than have ever been pos- 
sible, and have been the means otf 
educating mill men in regard to the 
developing of fabrics. 

When novelty yarn cloths firs! 
began to appear, a large majority of 
mill men would have, and did, state 


these 


positively that they could not be 
made locally. It is true that a smal! 
proportion of them cannot so be 


made, but during the past two vears 
many mill men who were formerly 
positive regarding this point have 
found out that they can be success- 
fully produced, and with these mill 
men believe such yarns could not 
be made was due to unfamiliarity 
with the subject, and because many 
of them were operating in a ru 
through the manufacture of com- 
paratively few styles of cloth, and 
no changes year in and year out. 
Practically the entire range of ef- 
fects are produced through the 
character of the yarn, and up to the 
present, very few attempts have 
been made to use any fancy weaves. 
Recently, the combination of novel- 
ty yarns with other fabrics has al- 
lowed a greater possibilily in this 
connection, and certain of the styles 
which have been developed for this 
coming seasons use contain simple 
weaves, which aid in the result, al- 
though in most cases the prominent! 
feature is the effect produced 
through the yarn. Naturally the 
size of the yarn precludes any great 


use of novelty weaves, for they 
would not be visible at all, and in 
most instances the weaves which 
are used are for the purpose of 
making the novelty varn more 
prominent. A familar novelty fab- 


10 


ric Is where (wo twisting processes 
are emploved, one being in one dl- 
rection and the other in the reverse 
direction. There are six strands of 
varn employed, although in some 
nstances fewer are used to produce 
similar effects. If special twisters 
containing two of rolls and 
operating at different speeds are not 
ivailable, an ordinary spinning 
frame can be used instead. For the 
varn considered in the first spinning 
the ground threads are 
piaced in one set of rolls, while the 
oop yarns are placed in a second set 
of rolls. The speed of the rolls in 
the first is nearly fas! 
as the second set. For this reason. 
when the varn is being twisted, the 
second varns winds uround the 
ground threads, and not held 
lightly enough to allow it to he sat- 
sfactorily used. Quite a little twist 
inserted ,inasmuch as a portion 
the twist 1s taken out In the sueceed- 
ing reverse twisting operation. 
While this yarn has been complet- 
ed, it is taken and placed on another 
frame and is then twisted with two 
more ends. 


sets 


process, 


as 


set 


The retwisting, or in other words 
the untwisting, of the first yarn 
loosens up the second sel, and pro- 
duces loops in an irregular fashion, 
where the extra yarn slips away 
from the ground yarn, and these 
loops are bound down firmly by the 
second twisting process. It is some- 
times the that the extra yarn 
in the first twisting process is de- 
livered at one certain point on the 
ground yarn, thus crealing a nub or 


Case 


bunch. This sort of varn may or 
may not be retwisted, the method 
depending a good deal on the 
amount of twist imparted, and 


somewhat upon the use which is lo 
be made of the product. Recently 
we have noted yarns which were 
made in a method such as we have 
just described, but which had in ad- 
dition a nub effect used as a binder 


for the first process. Then there 
iS a wide range of effects which 


are made through the introduction 
of either white or cotton 
stock, which yarns been con- 


colored 
have 


Linually used in certain classes of 
goods such as cotton flannels. 

A different amount of twist in 
either twisting process will affect 


ihe results and so will a change of 
yarn sizes or a relative change in 


the speed of the delivery rolls. In 
the retwisting process, the binding 
yarn is delivered about 10 per cent 


faster than the previously twisted 
varn, this being done so as to pro- 
duce the effeet although with 
some yarns, the binder is delivered 
at the same speed as the previously 
twisted product. 


hest. 


A good many believe the cost of 
making novelty yarns is very high, 
and this is true for certain varieties. 
not only because of their component 
parts, Dut also beeause of the diffi- 
culties caused by producing, but for 
most varieties, the cost is ecompara- 
lively low. 


In order to obtain any thing 
a correct when the 
varn sizes are used, it neces 
to obtain the varn analysis with 


cost, 


is 


Var) 


percentage of take ups, or rela 
yarn sizes. To make the prob 
somewhat clearer. we have use 


relative single yarn size where 


ends of any yarn are used, 


the take up in twisting, the rela 


varn sizes are as follows: 25/1 
the ground yarn; 7/1 for the 

varn, and 22/1 for the twist y: 
Using the ordinary method to 
tain the resulting varn size w 
three different sizes of varn 

used and twisted together. tha 
to divide the highest varn siz 


tiself, and the coarser sizes in 
Ce’ssion, and then to add 


obtamed. When this is compl 


fhe res 


the highest yarn size is again diy 


ed by the result obtained, thus 
ing the complete yarn size. 


In the yarn in such a fabri: 
that mentioned and discusses, 
size is approximately 4.5/1. Ass 


ing that the costs of the single yarz- 


mn the mill is known 
is a comparatively easy proble: 


obtain the cost for each size of ve 


accurate 


used In producing the novelty \ 


results. Inasnmfuch as the 


hoy 


varn, when completed, contains 3s 


yards per pound, this number 


yards divided by the yards 
pound in each yarn, and multi, 
by the cost, will give the corr 
result. Of course, to the cost 


expense and other 
Lwisting operations. 
the labor 


In 
high, 


Sone 
cost is 


pire] 


as 
hbecaus: 
great deal of experimentation has | 


be made before satisfactory res: 


are obtained. 
There has been a general! 
dency to place too high a cos! 
the making of such yarns, 
because few took the trouble |. 
vestigate the various items 


wi) 


pit 


pound must be added the labor rus 
items for the tw 


al! 


affect the cost, and high prices 0: 


a protection, against manufactu 
costs. It must be remembered 


the production on the twisters a 


the correct yarn effect is prod: 
is quite large, due to the co 
yarn sizes. One of importance w 
making novelty yarns. and 
which often neglected is 
there should be a sufficient am: 


of strength to make the yarn usa 


Most of the strain noted on 
ground yarns and because the ty 


Is 


\ 


ed yarns are so coarse in size. |! 


is a tendency to expect it to s 
a great deal of rough handling. 
not always possible 
yarns have been produced in w 


Is 


the ground yarn would break 
allow the novelty effect to di 
pear, making bad places in 
cloth. Good yarn construction 


mits a greater production during 
twisling process, and creates n 


and m 


~ 


i 


less trouble in the weave room \ 
a higher percentage of produc! 


und a smaller number of second 


In addition to have stripes n 


of novelty varns, the fabrics 
gested Is woven with a crepe 
struction, the number of picks + 
threads ,per inch heing very 


Continued on Page 38) 
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Here they come! 4,000 an hour 
.. . 40,000 every ten hour day... 
or 8,000 an hour, 80,000 a day, if 
you wish! 

Count them—if you can! 

The Utsman Single End Feeler 
Bobbin Cleaner strips quills of all 
their waste at the rate of 4,000 an 
hour—66 a minute—more than one 
a second! The Double End Uts- 
man has just twice this capacitvy— 
more than two quills perfectly 
cleaned every second! 


Mechanical jaws grasp each quill 


When Speed Means Economy! 


by the head and pull it through 
stripping blades which are auto- 
matically adjusted by spring ten- 


sion so that each quill is perfectly 


cleaned—and ends are never split! 

Cut your cleaning costs. Stop 
production tie-ups due to broken 
bobbins, split. ends which break 
threads, and shortages of cleaned 
cleaned quills. 


Save in labor, time and trouble. 
An Utsman saves its cost in a short 
time—and then starts paying big 
dividends on your investment. 


Write today for the full details 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Mirs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 


Charlotte, N. C. 
General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 


N. Y. and N. E. Representative 
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THE HOUSE 
“ROBINSON” 


Creators of Distinctive Quality Lubricants 
Since 1832 


Oils, Greases, and 
Cotton Softeners 


96 YEARS experience in the manufacturing of QUALITY 
LUBRICANTS. QUALITY and not QUANTITY is the 
DEMAND of TODAY. KNOWLEDGE is POWER, 
and the knowledge gained from 96 years of experience, 
furnishes the power to produce TEXTILE LUBRI- 
CANTS of QUALITY, that are second to none, and are 
the most economical to use. 


“Quality Products” 


of 


“Uniform Quality” 


Steam Cylinder Oils 
Engine Oils 

Machine Oils 

Spindle Oils 

Twister Ring Oils 
'ournal Compounds 
Ball Bearing Greases 


Turbine Oils 

Motor Oils 
Transformer Oils 
Loom Oils 

Twister Ring Greases 
Cup Greases 
Rub-Roll Apron Oils 


Cotton Softeners 


Slashol 

C. W. & S. Softener 

Silk Oils 

Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Hydrosol 


Finishol 

No. 10 Softener 
Rayon Oils 
Penetrating Oi!s | 
Rectified Tallow 


Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Branches tn Principal Cities 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Detroit, Norfolk, Washington, D. C., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Phone Hemlock 2352 
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Electricity and the Textile Industry" 


By Sidney B. Paine, Boston, Mass. 


has 


is and always 
heen the invention. 


mother of 
The 


student of the history of our 
national industrial life cannot fail 
to be impressed by the fact that 


each advance has been preceded by 
a period, in which desire for accom- 
plishment has become increasingly 
urgent, until finally a solution was 
found—imperfect it may have been 
at first, but which has at least poini- 
ed out the way bv which the desire 
be satistied. 

We have paid our respects to the 
memory of John Thorp, the inven- 
lor of the spinning ring-—an out- 
standing example of the law of pro- 
gress to which I have referred. This 
invention was revolutionary in its 
character, and is largely responsi- 
ble for a great advance in the art 
of cotton manufacturing. 

I have been asked to tel! vou the 
story of the electrification of the 


textile- mills, a development which 
started neariv fifty vears ago. 
I became conneeted with the 


electrical industry: in March, 1881, 
when “electricity is im Us infaneyv” 
was a household proverb. I was not 
present at its birth, but | am deep- 
ly grateful thal I was permitted to 
help rock the cradle. I entered the 
employ of the Edison Company, im 
October, 

At that time, the telegraph and 
the mall were practically our only 
means of communication, as the 
telephone was first shown at the 
Centennial Exposition five ‘years 
earlier, and its use tn 1881 was limilt- 
ed to local communication. Motors 
were merely dyvnamos reversed, in 
that they received the current while 
the dynamo generated the current. 
In 1881, I had never seen a motor, 
as they were merely a laboratory 
tov. The largest are machine could 
supply current to only ten lamps. 
Incandescent lamps were in the ex- 
perimental stage, the fundamental 
patent having been issued to Edison 
on January 27, 1880. Their practt- 
eability was ridiculed by my first 
employer in the electrical industry. 
Horse-drawn vehicles, the steam- 
boat and the railroads were our 
only means of travel. Candles, oil, 
and gas were our only means of il- 
lumination in our homes. 

Today, the telephone has become 
a necessity, and its area of service 
has extended 3,000 miles to the Pa- 
cifie and to the across 
the Atlantic to Europe. The horse- 
drawn vehicle and the older illumi- 
nants, as such, have practically dis- 
appeared. The steam railroad and 
the steamboat are undergoing very 
material changes to enable them to 
remain in harmony with this elec- 
trical age. The reciprocating steam 
engine is no longer our reliance for 
furnishing power to operate our 
new miils. If has been superseded 
hy the steam turbine, which, .sepa- 
rately or in connection with water 
wheels, enables us to receive energy 
generated hundreds.of. miles away. 
We are no longer limiled in our 
search for a suitable mill site adja- 


Coast, east 


*Address before National Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 
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cent to a water power, but ca 
cate our mill wherever the c 
tions are most suitable for m 
facturing and for the shipme 
our products. 

We can build eur 
smaller investment per spind! 
for the same investment, we .) 
use the money, which ‘we w 
have expended for a power pla: 
purchasing producing mach) 
and thus obtain a larger retu: 
{he same investment. 


milis w 


In the time allotted to me |. 
view so much of this progres 
relates to the textile mdust: 
must confine myself to a brie! 
erence to the initial electrical | 
stallations which have been res; 
sible, in a large part at least, for | 
subsequent development. 

Are lamps were first used 
textile mill in this country by, 
Riverside Worsted Mills of Oln 
ville, R. LL. in February 4879, th: 
der being placed with the B: 
Electric Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Orange County Woolen \ 
of Newbergh, N. Y., was the first (ex. 
tile mill to use incandescent lan 
when, early in 1881, a 60-ligh! I: 
son dynamo was installed. A 
later in the same year, an Edison 
dynamo was placed in the Wamsu' 
fa Mills to determine whether 4 
8 or 16-candle power lamp was 


suited for mill illumination. As 
result of this test. an order 
placed for three 250-light (16-cand 


power) dynamos for the new \: 
mill, This installation attra: 
much attention, not only on acco 
of its size, but also because if was 
the first new mill to be illuminate 
throughout by incandescent 
with no provision for any. oth: 
luminant, as all gas piping wai 
omitted. 

In October 1882, the Grinne! \! 
also in New Bedford. ordered ° 
250-light Edison dynamos, wilt 
still are in operation. These 3" 
probably the oldest electrica! 
erators now in usé, 

from the results obtained a! 
and other similar installation: 
incandescent lamp has becom: 
generally accepted means of 1) 0 
inating textile mills. 

The first attempt to operate « 
6printing machine by 
was made at Dunnell Print Wo: 
Pawtucket, R. L, in 1891. \X 
two years elapsed before a su 
method of speed control was | 
ed, by which a range in spe 
fen to one was obtained, which “* 
a much wider range than had °® 
possible with individual engin 
by cones. This method of « 
was known later as the “\\ 2” | 
Leonard System,” and was gene: 4’ 
used until the advent, a few 5° 
ago, of the 3-phase brush 
motor. The successful issue of | 
experimental work was large!) 
to the ability and perserveran: 
Arthur R. Bush, engineer o! 
Edison Co, for isolated lighting, 
assisted by Edwin Dutlon 
George Steele. Stephen Gree! 
long an active member of the ‘°* 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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saco- 


SACO- 
LOWELL 


Spinning Frames 


S the largest manufacturer of textile machinery in Amer- 
7A ica, the Saco-Lowell Shops can offer the textile industry 
the advantages of mass production. It produces quality 
machines at constantly reducing costs. Coincident with this, 
Saco-Lowell machines, spinning frames, for instance, have 
uniformity. Planned production and accurate machining allow 
interchangeability of parts, not only with new machines, but 
with older models. New attachments, developed by our engi- 
neers. can be easily installed on older models. It pays to use 
Saco-Lowell spinning frames,—tright now and over a period of 
vears. 


Read the Saco-Lowell “Bulletin” for cost-cut- 
ting hints on the operation of textile machin- 
ery. A copy will be sent regularly, on request. 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ' GREENVILLE, &. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Cleaning 


HEN you equip your plant with ss 

Perkins Practical Brushes you Je } 
give your operatives all the cleaning 
power they need. Power to do all 
kinds of cleaning jobs in the 
shortest time with the least pos- 
sible labor. Cleaning power 
that saves money and makes 
money for you. For every ee 
one of our brushes is a a 
specially engineered prod- 
uct, made richt todoits #: 
job right, and keep on 
doing it right long 
after ordinary 
brushes are thrown 


into the discard. 

f 
This is the famous ' ay 
No. 164 Perkins 
Practical Loom 


~ For instance: One 
SS man using a Perkins 
# Practical Floor Sweep 
S will do as much work as 
> three men using the best 


Duster. Guaran.- 
teed. of course. 


a quality brooms — and the 
Ne Floor Sweep will last four 
ts SS times as long as the best 
NYY’ broom. This is the kind of 
~ cleaning power you need — to 


AN . 

\\’ make your mill more profitable. 
Write for illustrated folders and 

price lists. 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta. Ga. 


P. O. Box 1358 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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Opening and Cleaning of Cotton" 


By Thomas Hagan, Manager, The 
IT discussing this subject of “Open- 

ing and Cleaning.” I should lke 
to look at it from as general a view- 
point as possible. In other words, | 
do not care to entertain any discus- 
sion of individual machines, bul to 
discuss rather the character of the 
picking departments, in relation to 
task allotted to the opening and 
getting the most posible out of the 


cotton that is beme used. 


Twenty-live years ago, as a gen- 
eral thing, higher grades of cotton 
were used than are used today. The 
opening room was considered a 
place to open the bales, end break 
them up somewhat before the 
ton was sent to aging bins. The 
picker room was considered the 
place to clean cotton. In the last 
few vears, however, this sifuation 
has been changed. ‘The desire for 
economy has caused the majority of 
mills to eliminate the aging Dims. 
However, it has not been proven 
that it was real economy. Pwo-pro- 
picking has three- 
picking, and th* picker 
room is looked Upon More as a lap- 
forming room than a cleanimeg room, 
while a greater part of the cleaning 
has been delegated to the opening 
room. With this proposiiion, we 
have found one idea following an- 
other idea so rapidly thal the open- 
ing and picking have given the im- 
pression that they were subjected to 
one fad after another. kvery few 
months, we find some new cleaning 
machine that is said to take out 
some additional waste, until we find 
lodayv that there is no unity of opin- 
ion =6regarding wha! equipment 
should he used for openimeg and 
cleaning. 


cot- 


‘eas 


succeeaned 


process 


To narrow this discussion down, 


lel us consider only a print cloth 
mill. The same ideas will apply, to 
au greater or lesser extent, to mills 


manufacturing othe: 
modifications for the 
the eotton used. 
Opening 
the majority of 


shell, 


products, with 
character of 
Our opinion of the 
that are found in 
mills, is, in a nul- 
that they are illogical. The 
iypical equipment that we find in 
opening rooms today is. a hale 
breaker, or two breakers in tandem, 
followed by a Buckley or iattice sec- 
lion, and then by a vertical opener. 
| have not tried to apply the trade 
names of the different machines, as 
all the leading machine companies 
are building sections that answer to 
ihis description, and almost all are 


recommending ae lavou that is 
somewhat similar to this. Mills will 
lav out around such a unit from 4 


lo 20 bales of coton. 
‘certain pereceniage ol 
bales, and the remaining bales of 
lower grades. Our opinion of such 
an arrangement is frankly that it 
does not get anywhere nearly the 
maximum virtue out of the cotton. 
Our reasons are as follows: 
Blending. 


usually with a 
higher grade 


such an arrangement does nol 
blend the cotton. This may sound 
like a broad statement, but I believe 
ihat an examination of any such 


*Address before 
facturers 


National Cotton Manu- 
Association 


Textile 


Development Boston, 
unit will substantiate what I | 
said. In the first place, a | 
breaker will not hold the co! 
from more than 3 bales al a | 
in the way that the co!ton ts fed 
it at the average mill. We | 
back of a greal many 
breakers, and we have found 
one lump of cotton will be fed 
in times varying from every mii 
to every three mintes. In 
words, you put cotton in at the 
from one bale every minute, fo! 
ed by other bales at minute 1 
vals. and, as I said, the bale br 
er holds cotton from not more th. 


stood 


three bales at a time. If the 
apron was 100 yards long, and th. 
were 100 bales around it, you w 


still be feeding one bale at a 
and never blending more (han th 
bales at any given period. Su 
no one can claim that this is bi 
ing cotton properly. 

The second bale breaker in 
dem helps very slightly in that so 
of the cotton is continuously con 
in from the first, and blending w 
some of the cotton on the sec 
breaker. At the same time, you 
only feeding, under best conditio 
cotton from one bale every minu': 
Therefore, I believe it is logical! | 
say that a bale breaker or bal 
breakers in tandem do not blend 
ton adequately. 

Machine Succession 
Under the arrangements tha 
have outlined, the Buckley se 
follows the last bale breaker 
Buckley section is a cleaning 
chine. This is followed by a vv 
cal opener. The vertical open 
fundamentally. not a cleaning 
chine, but an opening machine, 
we believe it is safe to say al! 
chine builders will agree. In 0 
words, this arrangemenl. ol 
chines attempts to clean cotton 
open it afterwards. We believ: 
the cotton should be opened 
pletely before the effort is ma: 
clean it. 

Again, a bale breaker and a \ 
cal opener are, compara’ 
speaking, high-production units 
Buckley section is a low-produ: 
unit. To sandwich a low-prv 
tion unit between two high-pro 
lion units, either lessens Lhe wo! 
the high-production units, 
erowds the low-production ul 
that it will not do the work t! 
should do properly, because 
forced to do too much. 

We believe that a Buckley be 
no matter whal name you eall | 
is a splendid beater. It is a rub 
heater, and not a striking beate! 
should be run slowly, and does 
injure fibres. We can say no! 
against the Buckley beater, bu! 
do believe very strongly thal 
place for the Buckley beater !- 
the picker room, and its place Is 
in the opening room. 

Mixing of Grades. 

tinder the system outlined, 
feel that there is no perfect ble 
ind of cotton of different grades 
mill wili say that they lay dow! 
certain number of low-grade ba’ 

Continued on Page 39) 
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Flexible as a Belt— 

Positive as a Gear— 

More Efficient than Either. 
(98.2% on actual test) 


—!4 to 15 H.P. in speed ratios of 1 to in sizes from 14 to 1000 H.P. and over. 
l up to 7 to 1 froma distributor near Operate on short or long centers, quiet, 
you. Book No. 725 makes ordering a smooth running, and are not affected by 
simple matter. Send for a copy today. atmospheric conditions. Send for a copy 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are built of Silent Chain Data Book No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 3358 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, W. 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, FP. O. Box 85 
Boston 1103-1104 Statler Bidg. Birmingham, Ala..229 Brown-Marx Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 


Atlanta 511 Haas-Howell Bidg. New Orleans, La. 611 So. Peters. St. Offices in Principal! Cities 
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Are your profits 
ESCAPING... 


thin air? 


HEN steam operation 

is wasteful because 
of defective lubrication — money is dissipated in 
thin air. 
The best and surest way to conserve your power 
is to use a cylinder oil that gives best protection 
against the friction of valves, piston rings and rods. 
Such an oil must atomize easily to give it the 
proper spread as the steam carries it forward at 
high velocity. It must function perfectly under 
the steam temperature‘ conditions. No wonder 
cylinder lubrication often causes trouble. 


“Standard” Esso cylinder oil is of highest quality 
and meets all the requirements of steam cylinder 
lubrication. It is the result of many years study 
and improvement by highly trained lubricating 
specialists. It steps up steam engine efhiciency— 
holds down operation costs. 


“Standard” mill lubricants are safest 
and cheapest per mill hour. 


“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil —Steam Cylinders 
“STANDARD” Turbine Oil —Turbines 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil —Automobiles 
“STANDARD” Spindle Oil —Spindles 
“STANDARD” Loom Oil —Looms 
“STANDARD” Belt Dressing —Leather Belts 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil —Electric Motors 


“STANDARD” Mill Cot Lubricant D 10 —Comb-boxes 
A complete line of oils and greases for automobile lubrication. 


STANDARD 


Whenever a product of petroleum is 
sold under this emblem you can be 
sure of its uniformity and high quality. 


Lubricants 
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Magazine Advertising 


Address by 8S. R. Latshaw, President Butterick Publishing Co. New \ 
before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 


HE textile industry in this coun- 

try is so large, so old, there is 
so much invested capital, so many 
hands employed, and so variea an 
output as to make sweeping gener- 
alizations more than normally inac- 
curate. Even with a rigid attempt 
to delimit the subject I touch upon 
this afternoon, I realize the fulility 
of attempting anything comprehen- 
sive. 

As we are asked to discuss a 
phase of advertising in the cotton 
textile fleld, we may alt once einn- 
nate from consideration cotton knit 
goods, which because of their ftin- 
ished character and method both of 
purchase by the consumer and con- 
venience in selling by wholesaler 
and retailer were the first to adopt 
a trade-mark and advertising 

Some of your woven cotton tex- 
tiles that enter into the field are 
likely to remain unidentified and 
unadvertised to the general public. 
Fabrics for the making of sails, 
automobile tires, imitation leathers, 
tickings, denims and the like, will, 
as I say, probably continue. unher- 
alded and unsung. Some staples, 
generally sheets and sheelings have 
been and will continue to be profi- 
tably advertised. 

With your permission we have 
left then to consider cotton dress 
fabrics, at present purchased by the 
Potashs and Perlmutters for the 
making of ready-to-wear garments, 
or moving for sale through whole- 
sale and retail channels to the ulti- 
mate consumer as yard goods to be 
manufactured into garments 
through home sewing, or through 
professional dressmakers. 

In the last quarter century, the 
ready-to-wear industry has grown 
amazing!iy, and in my opinion, will 
continue to grow, Dut at a rate 
somewhat retarded. 1925, for ex- 
ample, showed a loss of 4% per cent 
as compared with 1923. 

The restriction of immigration, 
the perennial unrest in the needle 
trades, the continually shortening 
style cycle with attendant necessity 
of large retail mark-ups, to provide 
for the almost inevitable mark- 
downs, have contributed to the ne- 
cessity for mass production in the 
cutting-up trade. 

With the inevitable slandardiza- 
tion of women’s style thus indicat- 
ed, little place is left for the woman 
unable to wear garments cut to the 
flapper figure or who demands some 
individuality in style, some depar!l- 
ure from the uniformity of a robot. 
The tendency seems apparent that 
the adoption of quantity production 
leads to a skimming both in quan- 
tity and the quality of the fabrics 
employed and in the workmanship 
as well. This tendency complicates 
the difficulty of a textile manufac- 
turer advertising his trade marks in 
conjunction with ready-to-wear, if 
he must share, however unjustly, 
any portion of criticism that may 
attach to scant measure or poor 
workmanship in the finished gar- 
ment when known to be made of his 
material. 


When I addressed you bef. 
predicted some changes then 
pending with wholesalers and 
bers. Since that time one o: 
great jobbing houses has liqui. 
and another has changed, in p: 
least, its character by the pur 


of manufacturing properties 


thereby has become a Uistrib 
manufacturer. The textile ; 
as the years go by serves a s« 
decreasing territory and becon), 
function, more nearly automal; 

The great department! «| 
while really no more ecordia 
national trade marks than ly 
have found in many lines tha 
pediency dictates an accepltan 
the lesser sales cost of selling 
Lrade-marked nationally adve 
commodity, which if nol ac! 
“in demand,” at least has aca 
a consumer receptivity or «a 
ance which facilitates selling 
extent to offset the desire o! 
merchant to handle only goods 
der his own trade mark or 
name. ‘Today, the largest de). 
ment or dry goods stores dio no! 
come the new lines with Open a 
They never have, and in my opi: 
never will. On the other hand 
stores’ reluctance is not fundan: 
al, unified nor constant. 

While antiquated distributing 
chinery, passive resistance }\ 


largest merchants, and possi! 


some over-production, 
important factors in the dd: 
that has passed, I believe tha 
chief liability of the dress «x 
manufacturer in cottons has 
the superior competition in 
from makers of silks, rayou- 
other newly developed fibres. 

have known something o! 
tile mill conditions for th: 
twenty years. From the sian 
of an outsider, it seems clear 
that the general shortcomine- 
been in design rather than 
raw material, the manufactu! 
labor. 

[I am not now saying, or 
have said to you gentlemen, (!) 
vertising would have been © 
panacea. For the sake of cla 
am even willing to go so far 
say that I do not believe adve' 
should be used except for | 
ploitation of goods that wou 
without advertising. 

It seems to me clear that a 
dress fabrics are purchas 
women, and that if advertis 
dress fabrics is to be undertax 
an individual manufacturer or 
association of manufacturers 
messages should be directed 
maximum result and min 
waste*to the woman who Du) 
the home. If advertising 1s 
done on a national scale, it 
seem to me that the women’s ' 
zines of large circulation shou 
selected as the first line © 
proach. Probably I am bias’: 


if 


a} 


this matter, but in any event, | ° 


sure that the consideration ©! 
selection of the media in whic! 


vertising may appear is al mos! ~' 


(Continued on Page 36 
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Motor drives for finishing machines} 
Type BD and Type CD adjustable- 


speed direct-current motors 


Types BD and CD direct-current motors are adaptable to 
many types of textile machines. They are the product of 
forty years of experience; they are distinguished by utmost 
simplicity, excellent commutation, exceptional insulation, 
and by speed stability throughout the entire operating range. 


These motors are supplied for either constant or adjustable 
speed, including the Ward Leonard system of variable- 
voltage control. 


Type BTA motors, too, are available for alternating-current 
drive of adjustable-speed machines. In fact, General 
Electric supplies complete equipment for every application 
of electric power to the textile industry. Avail yourself of 
the advice of G-E textile specialists by writing or telephon- 
ing your nearest G-E office. 


| 


G-E Type CD motor driving ninety-foot ten- 
ter, one unit of a five-motor tandem drive 


G-E adjustable-speed motors 
driving ranges, each equipped 
with three motors automati- 
cally controiled 


Apply the proper G-E motor and the 
correct G-E controller to a specific task, 
following the recommendations of G-E 
specialists in electric drive, and you have 


GENERAL 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPAN . SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


otorized Power 
ase -fitted to every need 
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OLLOWING is the text of an ad- 
dress by George A. Sloan, secre- 
tary of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., at the first annual convention 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation of the United States, in St. 
Louis, Mo., April 24: 

It is a privilege and very real 
pleasure for me to be with you on 
this auspicious occasion. At the 
outset I should like to congratulate 
your officers and members alike for 
the progress that has been made in 
bringing about the formation of the 
new Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
tion of the United States, thereby 
adding another important member 
to the family of industrial trade or- 
ganizations. I have followed the 
development of your association 
with a great amount of interest and 
am fully aware of the time and 
fhought that has been given the 
matter by Mr. Howse, Mr. Bond, Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Ray, Mr. King and others. 
If I may revert to military parlance 
I would propose the distinguished 
service medal of your industry for 
these gentlemen with special cita- 
tions for their vision, their courage 
and, above all, their determination 
to promote the progress of the 


wholesalers through co-operative 
effort. 
1 also feel that your committee 


and the members of your association 
are to be congratulated for having 
secured Alvin Dodd as director-gen- 
eral of your association. His ex- 
perience as manager of the Domestic 


Sloan Discusses Dustribution 


Distribution Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States should qualify him in a 
unique and no uncertain way to per- 
form a constructive service for your 
industry at this time. Mr. Hines and 
I shall look forward to encouraging 
the happy contact already estab 
lished with him and I hope that he 
will feel free to come to the Insti- 
utte at all times, just as we antici- 
pate the pleasure of taking up with 
him matters of mutual concern. 


Both the Cotton-Textile Institute 
and the cotton textile industry are 
deeply interested in the work which 
you have undertaken. 


they are to be worked out to a suc- 
cessful conclusion it must be done 
in unison. So important has Mr. 
Hines considered this that last Sep- 
tember he invited your association, 
the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants, the National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, the 
Converters’ Association, and the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
to meet with representatives of the 
Institute for the purpose of consid- 
ering what could be done to work 
out the common problems of distri- 
bution. As a result of this confer- 
ence it was decided.to refer to a 
distributors’ committee the follew- 
ing matters: 


i. The effects of hand-to-mouth 
buying on the cost of manufacture 
and distribution. 


Many of your 
problems are our problems and if 


2. What should be the 
turers’ policy in selling to: 

(1) Wholesalers, 

2) Retailers, 
chain stores 
hions. 


manufav- 


mail order houses, 
and buying organiza- 


The following members of the dis- 
tributors’ committee have now been 
appointed and will hold their tirs! 
month: 


meeting the middle of next 
Cotton-Textile 


GEORGE E. SLOAN, 
Secretary Cotton-Textile Institute 


Jenckes Co.. 


Institute 


Board, Man 
Providence, R. I.: 
Kendall, Treas., Kendall Mills 
Boston, Mass. 

Association of Cotton Textil. |. 
chants—Bertram H. Borden, M 
Borden & Co. New York: Ber 
Meffert, Amory, Browne 
New York. 

Converters’ Association | 
Mannheimer, Standard Clot! 
New York: M. J. Warner, Pres 
verters Association, M. J. W 
Co. New York. 

National Association of Fin 
of Cotton Fabrics—Albert R. \ 
Mt. Hope Finishing Co., New 
H. R. Gessner, Millville Mfe | 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Wholesale Dry Goods Assoc 
of the U. S—W. J. D. Bell. 
Quinn, Marshall Co., Lynehbure 


Lippitt, Chrm. 


Ss. M. Bond, Pres... Root & Me! 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Retail Dry Goods 


ciation—Ralph C. Hudson, Pres. \ 
tional Retail Dry (7000s Assoc) 
(Neill & Co. Baltimore, Md.: | 
S. Bamberger, L. Bamberger « | 
Newark, N. J. 

In considering our common | 
lems, I believe that the task w 
simplified by reducing them to | 
lowest common denominator: 
must, however, contess to consis: 
able diffidence in discussing 
problems before you gentleme: 
have spent a business lifetime : 

Continued on Page 38 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. L 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 
Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 
improvements worthy of your investigation are: Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
250 mills in the United States. Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 
=— — — 
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PRODUCTION COSTS can only be held down by a 
rigid policy of “I know.” Without Standardized 
Materials, it is impossible to tell in advance, what 
your production results will be. 


STEIN, HALL STANDARDIZED PRODUCTS for 
Sizing and Finishing, are the result of over Sixty 
Years intensive research and practical Mill experi- 
ence. 


at 


HAWK Warp Sizing Starches ” 
R. A. Imported Potato Starches | 
RAYGOMM other waters. 


~ 


r fine numbers and for finishing 


“Best’’ Brand Wheat Starch 
S. H. Research Laboratories 


Royal Tapioca Flour 
Tested and Passed ” 


STEIN. & INC. 


285 MADISON AVENUE 
New YorRK 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Point of Contact With the Thread 
Guides. 


Editor: 

When specifying thread guides 
for spinning frames, should the sur- 
face of the point of contact wilh tie 
varn end be straight, curved or seli- 
centering by being made at an acule 


angle. ALA. 
Loose Hinge Pins. 
Editor: 
It occurs to me that as there is 


so much valuable information civen 


out m the Discussion Paze of vour 
paper, thal I migh! secure some 
pointer with reference to how to 


rouble we are having 
with loose pins or worn out pins in 
the brass hinges of our thread 
boards, on the spinning frames and 
the twisters” PLN, 


overcome the 


Cockled Yarn Prevention 


In order to prevent cockled yarn, 


is there anv other means to deler- 
mine the likelihood of having 
cockled yarn than by setting the 


rolis according {o the stapie length? 
TREAS. 


Answer to Treas. 


Kditor: 

Calling attention to ques'1on 
propounded by “Treas.” in 
he desires to ascertain if there 18 


any other means besides setting of 
the rolls to the length of the siaple 
in order to prevent the possibility 
of making cockled varn. I consider 
this is a wise question because “an 
ounce Is worth more than a bo TIT -1 
ounce of prevention’ is worth 
than a pound of cure. Td like to 
work for that Treas., because | 
assure him that there is another 
way of determining whellher there 
is a tendency for the’varn to cockte. 

There are two easy ways of ascer- 
faining this as follows: 

i. Stop the frame and then ex- 
amine the ends to see if any of them 
are cockled. 

2. Run the frame very slowly and 
note the effect on the ends. If there 
is any tendency for the stock ts 
cockle il will show im this way with- 
out fail. Practical. 


more 


Call 


Answer to Assistant Supt. 


In answer to Assistant! Supt. who 


asks if the twist in the roving be 
reversed when making 


twisted varns? I beg the liberty of 
answering his question 

There would be no perceptible ad- 
vantage in reversing the roving 
iwist when making reversed twisted 
yarns. Theoretically the ‘roving 
being generally twisted in ‘he same 
direction of the varn would indicate 
that the lay of the twist was being 


prepared for the subsequent twist! 


writer. 


to be applied to the yarn. However, 
as the relation of roving twist to 
varn twist is so remote, il is doubi- 
ful if the roving twist has much in- 
fluence on the varn twist. 
For example, the ratio ol 
twist to yarn {wist may vars 
1-10 to 1-120 of the varn twist, 
this fraction of twist In a roving 
would not tend to influence the di- 
reetion of the twist m the yarn. 
TECH. 


rovins 
from 
and 


Answer to Coarse Yarn. 

I saw a question im these columps 
relative to trouble “Coarse Yarn’ is 
having with heavy places in his 
varn. I will advise Coarse Yarn to 
go to the card room and ask (the 
earder to size about one dozen bolb- 
hins of roving and how much 
the roving varies. If his roving all 
sizes 240 H.R. take this roving, pul 
it in and spin a size. Size if and see 
how much it varies. I don’t think le 
can do very much with single rov- 
ing. Sometimes the drawing frame 
fails to when the can gets 
empty: this would cause a part ol 
his trouble. LEARNER. 


see 


slop 


Split Bobbins. 


Editor: 

As we are much troubled about 
our spinning bobbins, what is the 
cause and the remedy for this cosi- 


ly evil? Bobbin. 
Editor: 

Bobbin reques! for information 
regarding the cause of bovbin 
breaking and the remedy. For his 


information, if I can have a little 
space in your Discussion columns, 
I will be glad to render such advise 
as one of vour interested readers 
can offer. 

To begin with, it is very important 
to have a well made, strong durable 
bobbin. Many bobbins are made 
from wood which splits” easily. 
Select only the best stock and have 
the bobbins well made. This means 
to look out and not have them any 
more thin-walled than is needed for 
lighteners of load *on the spindle, 
Some spinning bobbins are made too 
thimble—like at the tov above the 
spindle blade. Be careful not to 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
_ Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to: help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
We will take care of that part of it. 


Editor. 


have too much air space be ween 
the full length of the spindle blade 
and the inner wall of the bobbin. 
The base of the bobbin shou'd have 
at the least one-fourth of inch 
thick of wood all around the acorn 
grip of the spindle: And no bob- 
bins should be without one or more 
good spring steel rings to re-enforce 
the wooden barrel at the base. And 
if the mill can afford to have the 
bobbins armored or shielded. either 
inside or outside or both, it will pay 
in the end. 

Lastly, be sure that the spinners 
do not hit the bobbins with a clearer 


lo seat the bobbin when some of 
them are not fullv seated. More 
bobbins are split in this way than 


by anv other means. 
Marvland. 


Answer to Serious. 


Editor: 


Serious wants to know if ‘he in- 
creases the turn of twist 25 per 
cent would the strength of the varn 
increase 25 per cent. It would not. 
That is, if he already had enough 
twist in the yarn. 

I wouid advise Serious to eo back 
to his spinning and make some 
fests. Say, if he has a 40-Looth twist 
gear on his spinning tes! the yarn. 
Then take the 40 off, put on 42. Make 
another tes!. also make a with 
a 38-looth gear take these. bobbins 
he tests from, and put them on his 
twister and test them. Probably he 
can increase his strength by chang- 
ing gear on spinning and not bother 
the gear on the twister. People who 
buy the ply varn require so many 
turns per inch. 


tes! 


SUPIER. 


Bunchless Automatic 
Cleaner 


The “Bunechless Automatic Clean- 
er’ for preventing accumulation of 
fly and lint on reving, spinning and 
twisting frames and spoolers, which 
is manufactured by  Firth-Smith 
Co., of Boston, is steadily gaining in 
popularity, the company reports. 
Sales to Southern mills are showing 
a substantial increase,and very fav- 
orable reports of the efficiency of 
the device are being received. 
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This automatic cleaner is the )) 
vention of William B. Watkins 
Roxboro, N. €., Southern sales ag: 
for Firth-Sniith Co. Mr. Watki 
is a practical mill man wilh 18 ve, 
experience in the mill and has be: 
with the engineering and sales (| 
partment of the company fo 
past 3 years 

The cleaner eliminates the nec: 
sity of cleaning by hand while 
frames are running, which is 
never ending bunch hazard, hence | 
name “Bunchiless Cleaner.” It 
no physical connection with a: 
part of the frames and needs no « 
tention from the help. It consis'- 
of a fan of special type enclosed 
an aird distributor, mounted. on 
traveling carriage propelled |) 
electric trolley on an endless mo: 
rail, suspended from the ceiling cd 
rectly over the center of the frames 
It is arranged in separate units; eac! 


unit operated by 1-3 h. p. moto 
fravels all day over a group 
frames, passing Over each fran 


every 3 to 5 minutes. 

When the cleaner reaches {he be!! 
ends of the frames it automatica! 
switches and the bells eda 
wise, then springs back into positio: 
ready for the passage: over the nex! 
frame. 


passes 


Special air distributors 
nished for the differen! 
frames. They are arranged with 
several outlets through which 4 
gentile stream of air is directed to 
the different parts of the fram 
thereby preventing the usual acc 
mulation of lint and flv above 
working rail. It puts the humuidi! 
in the work and helps ai 
tion throughout the room. 


are 


iy pes i} 


Boiler Explosion Kills Mil! 
Employee 


One man was killed and two bua 
ly injured when a boiler explod: 
al the Cannon Manufacturing (0: 
pany, Kannapolis, N. €.. and | 
plant was damaged to the exten! 
several thousand dollars. Ari) 
Thompson was so badly burned (! 
he died and R. E. Dancy and ¢: 
Orr were severely scalded. 
were the only men in the bot! 
room at the time of the explos!: 
which is described as a 
plosidn” or the release of 
from the boiler when every va 
opened simullfaneously, flooding 
room with steam. 


“slow | 


Thomas Nelson. Dean of the ‘Te: 
tile School of North Caroiina Sli: 
Co'lege, delivered an address on 
Development of the North Caroli! 
Textile Industry at the Industr! 
Institute conducted by the Easter’ 
Carolina Chamber of Commerc 
during the Eastern Carolina Expo>' 
tion at Goldsboro. 


.. a 
ee Nelson Cites Textile Grow 


Plans for American Association Meeting 


KPARATTONS virtually have 
een completed for the thirty- 
od annual convention of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
veiation, which is to be heid in 
.! Jefferson. Richmond. Va.. May 
ind 45. The association is com- 
od of leading cotton textile man- 
‘nrers of the South from Mary- 
io Mexico and includes a 
her of manufacturers of the 


also 


o first draft of the program .was 
need from the office of the 
quarters of the association in 
iotte by W. M. McLaurime, 
etary and treasurer. Indications, 
cio, are that the convention will 
attended of any tex- 
yeeting ever held in the South. 
seek to Improve Conditions. 
Present depressed industrial and 
nomic conditions are the now 
rmimed decision of the manu- 
‘urers to improve thein are tat 
- that indicates a large gather- 
Mr. McLaurine explained. He 


he iargest 


ied that already more than 400 
e| and banauet reservations 

planned for pertinent and 
itieal diseussions of vital sub- 
ana several promineiil 


eakers appesr on the program. 


\ laree number of cottOn mer- 
nis of New York and texule 
inufacturers of New Eugzland ar: 
vpected to attend the convention. 


vitations have been sent 
Turner, president of the Asso. 


Spen- 


ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 


of New York. and Col. G. Edward 
Buxton, president of the National 
Associalion of Cotton Manufactur- 


ers, to attend the convention. The 
National association is made up of 
Nortaern manufacturers. 

The board of government of the 
association will hold ils regular 
spring meeting in the Hotel Jeffer- 
son on the night of May 16, it was 
announced. 

The convention proper will 
vene the next morning with 
president, George S. Harris, of Al- 
lanta, presiding. Mr. Harris is presi- 
dent of the Exposition Cotton Mills 
and a director and a member of the 
executive committee of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 

Reports will be received from the 
officers. It was announced that the 
president's address this year has 
been planned “for direction and 
does not deal in any general subject 
matter.” Mr. Harris is a practical 
mill man as well as a student of tex- 
tile conditions and there 1s no doubt 
that his address will be one of the 
high points of the conveniion. 

In adcition to the general reports, 
which will show much activity anu 
many accomplishments, there will 
be the following addresses on the 
first day: 

George E. 


Con- 


the 


Roberts, vice-president 


of the National City Bank of New 
York, will discuss “The Stress of 
Present Day Compeition.” Mr. 
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and an 
and influ- 


noted banker 
of authority 


Roberts is 
economist 
ence. 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of th 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United Stales Gov- 
ernmemnt, will discuss some phase 
of foreign and domestic trade. 

Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., of New 
York, will discuss the development 
and progress of the Institute, which 
was formed last year. He always 
eon.imands the attention of his audi- 
ence and it is expected that the bail 
room will be crowded when he de- 
livers his address. 

W. D. Anderson, of Macon, Ga. 
president of the Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company, will speak on “Some 


of the Conditions Confronting the 
Cotton Mills of the South.” Mr. Mc- 
Laurine remarked that Mr. Ander- 
son’s “fair and impartial mind 


makes his pronouncements of great 
value,” adding that “this is subject 
of a peculiar interest to all mem- 
hers at present.” 


Annual Banquet May 17 


The tLhirty-second annual  ban- 
quet will be held in the Jefferson 
Hotel on the evening of May 17, be- 
ginning 7:30 o'clock. President Har- 
ris will act as toastmaster. During 
the banquet the honor guests will 


be presented and then there wiil be 
an address by Capt. Irving O'Hay, 
“Soldier 


of Fortune.’ who is one 


Orig) nal 


>» 


“uper Plex) dle 
that. Rebound 
Instantly to their 
Perfect 

Shape 


of the teading humorous speakers 
of the country, often heard by the 
manufacturers of New England and 
elsewhere. 

While the banquet is in progress 
the local committee of Richmond 
will give a dinner to the visiting 
ladies al the Commonwealth Glub. 
The ladies also will be entertained 
At a luncheon at the Country Club 
of Virginia on May 17. 

Following the banquet and dinner, 
there will be an informai dance in 
the main dining room of the hotel. 

On Friday morning, May 18, Miss 
Catherine Dozier, of the Pacolet 
Manufacturing Co., of Pacolet, S. C., 
will speak on the subject of “Edu- 
cational Advancement Cotton 
Mill Villages.” Miss Dozier is recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding edu- 
cators in the industrial life of the 
South. 

Following her address, Miss Mar- 
jorie A. Potwin, of the Saxon Mills. 
Spartanburg, S. C., will speak on the 
subject of “Societal Engineering.” 
Miss Potwin, it is understood, is 
much in demand as a speaker be- 
acuse of her vast store of informa- 
on on social subjects and the 
splendid work she has done in her 
present position. 

There will also be another ad- 
dress, but the speaker selected has 
not vel accepted the invitation. 

Following the addresses there will 
be an executive business session. 

‘Continued on Page 33) 
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WO papers dealing with the 
Moisture Content of Colton 
were presented at the meeting of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers in Boston this week. One 
of them was read by J. Frank Mor- 


rissey, superintendent of the Inter- 
laken Mills, Harris, R. [. and the 
other was presented by William 


Watson, Cotton Technologist al the 

Warwick Mills, Centreville, R. 1. 

Both papers are presented here. 
Mr. 

Mr. Morrissey spoke as follows: 

Moisture Content in 
subject that many of us 
but httle altention to, 
to the fact that we have felt i! 
elaborate and expensive apparatus 
and specially trained operatives. to 
get at the facts. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
bring to the attention of some of the 
members who are nol equipped with 
laboratories, that this important in- 
formation may be gathered in their 
own plants in a very simple way, 
with inexpensive apparatus and bv 


Morrissey’s Paper. 


(.otton 18 a 
have given 
due ne doubi 


1. 


the ordinary labor in the rooms 
where you may choose to make 
vour tests. 

I was lead into this line of en- 


deavor by a series of picker fires of 
unaccounted origin and on appeal- 
ing to the Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies came 
in contact with F. J. Hoxie and his 
novel method of determining mois- 
ture content in cotton, a description 
of which was read before this asso- 
clation in a paper given by Mr 
Hoxie in 1916 entitled “The Moisture 
Conditioning of Cotton with Rela- 
tion Picker Fires.” The results ob- 
fained by these tests were not only 
interesting in the facts that they 
developed but they opened up a new 
and simple method of making simi- 
lar tests throughout the mill. 

Our method of handling the cotton 
in our opener room prior to the 
lests was to take a sufficient nmum- 
ber of bales for each day’s run from 
the storehouse to the opener room. 
remove the hoops and sacking, and 
place the bales along one side of the 
feed apron. In this way the open- 
ed bales remain exposed to the drvy 
air of the opener room a dav and a 
night, and in some cases during the 
week-end would go over until Tues- 
day morning. This lead to excessive 
drying during the months when 
steam was used for heating. 

Our first was to obtain the 
moisture content of the cotton un- 
der these conditions and the opera- 
tor of the bale breaker would place 
a small sample from each bale in 
the box with the recording hvyero- 
meter. These samples were taken 
from the top, middle, and bottom of 
the bales as they were used, the 
curve as drawn by the hygrometer 
showing clearly the moisture con- 
tent of the cotton as it was fed into 
the bale breaker. The tests showed 
that the cotton contained than 
6 per cent moisture, which is con- 
sidered drv, at least from an under- 


fest 


less 


writer's point of view, due to the 
fact thal cotton in this condition is 
readily ignited by anv substance 


by the same method, bs 


Moisture Content of Cotton 


that would cause a spark in any of 
the machines handling it at this 
point. 

Tests were then made of the col- 
fon in the bales in the storehouse, 
which showed a moisture content of 
about 8% per cent, this will vary 
somewhat according to season. 

We then changed our method of 
handling the cotton at this point, 
bringing the bales into the opener 
room only as needed, and after re- 
moving the hoops and sacking, fed 
them directly to the bale breaker 
apron. Moisture tests made with 
this method of handling, with 
samples taken as ‘before from the 
top, middle and bottom of the bale 
as it was heing used, showed the 
moisture content to be about 7% per 
cent, only a slight loss from that in 
the bale in the storehouse. We are 
now continuing these tests to gel a 
record of the moisture loss from the 


bale in the storehouse through the 
different picking processes to the 
finished lap, for, up to this point 


we make no attempt at artificial hu- 
midification in our plant. These 
tests are not completed to the point 
where I could include them in this 
paper, but as stated to vou in the 
heginning, mv real objeci in giving 
this talk is to bring out the possi- 
hilities of this method of making 
fests so that more mills can make 
them, thereby adding much useful 
information to this subject. 

Invisible Waste is one of the 
ghosts that stalk our paths, and 
tests of this kind will help lav the 
ghost, or at least show whal part of 
our is water and whether if 
ever got as far as the picker room, 
or vanished in transit or in storage. 

The moisture content of the 
ton as it is received can he checked 
putting a 
percentage of the samples from. the 
bales in the box with the recorder, 
or by putting the recorder im a 
closet with all the samples. ‘Tests 
of this character can be made af 
night as well as during the day, for 
like the well-known remedy, this 
apparatus “works while vou sleep.” 

Another useful way of using this 
equipment in the ordinary mill is to 
place the yarn bobbins from which 
you make your regular daily sizing 
in the box, and get the moisture 
content, which will often show you 
that the change in counts is molis- 
ture and not cotton content. This 
is especially true of mills which are 
not well equipped with humidifiers 
in the carding and spinning, or if 
equipped, do not have au!fomatic 
regulation. The above tests can be 
made with roving as well. 

The slasher is another point in 
the mill where it will be an advan- 
tage to check up on the moisture 
content of the sized yarn. How man, 
mills know how much of the so- 
called percentage of size is water? 
It is asimple matter to place a sam- 
ple of yarn from each beam, or 
from every other beam, in the box 
with the hvgrometer and get a pic- 
ture of the moisture content of the 
yarn if there is any moisture left in 
it, or in case you are running i! 
bone dry it will show thai also. in 


loss 


many cases where the recorder will 
show a dry condition, the slasher 
ean be run faster to the point where 
it will leave the desired amount of 
moisture in the yarn, aboul 6 per 
eent, which. can be determined by 
this apparatus. 

Again in the cloth room, which tn 
many cases is not humidified, vou 
ean take a few yards of cloth ex- 
posed to the weave room conditions 
and tests it for moisture content, 
then expose it to the cloth room 
conditions, and make another test 
which will indicate whether you 
maintain the moisture content in 
this room or are losing at this point. 
There are innumerable 
which this type of apparatus can be 
put and as I mentioned before, i 
will give you as good a record af 
night as during the day. 

As for the equipment itse!t, 
ean build the box as simple or as 
elaborate as you wish, line it with 
tin if you care to, but in any case 
have it well made and not ioo heavy 
to handle easily. It should be as 
tight as possible and the wood well 
filled and painted or varnished to 


you 


keep oul moisture. Use any type of 
recording hyvgrometer (Draper) and 
test it frequentiv with sling 
psychrometer for accuracy, and 
keep it corrected al regular inter- 
vals. 


The apparatus described is not a 
precise instrument, nor will it give 
vou the accurale results (hat can be 
obtained in a well equipped labora- 
tory, but it will give you valuable 
information that can be eathered 
with the least amount of trouble and 
without extra labor. 

Mr. Watson’s Remarks. 

Mr. Watson's address was as fol- 
lows: 

Recognizing that cotton was being 
received with excesstve moisture 
and that this water was being paid 
for at the price of cotton, the fol- 
lowing work was undertaken to de- 
termine how much excess moisture 
the cotton contained as received and 
how effectively this was eliminated 
in the picking process and slotted 


hins. Recognizing that much cotton 
was coming in abundantiv wet, 4 
series of experiments was under 


taken to determine the amount ot 
moisture in the Peeler coiton as re- 
ceived and the amount of this mois- 
which was lost in the normal pick- 
Ing Samples were taken 
from the bales and from the laltice 
bins to which the cotton was blown 
from the openers and (then after 
each finishing and picking process. 
A bale of Peeler cotton containing 
8 per cent of moisture or 8% per 
cent regain was placed in the heat- 
ed opener room and a recording 
hvgrometer was attached to if with 
outside air at a temperature ot 
about 60 per cent was the average 
and a relative humidity of 60 per 
cent. This bale was left in the open- 


process. 


er room two weeks. Al first the 
hvgrometer indicated 65 per cent 
relative humidity which signified 


that the cotton contained 8 per cent 
of moisture. 
Moisture in cotton has today be- 
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come a very important feature 
most textile mills. The bale e¢ 
tains more moisture than it shov 
that is from 8 to 12 per cent rega 
This is taken care of after be) 
opened and blown to the pic! 
room in the large bins where the | 
gain is from 8 to 10 per cent. |) 
in the handling process lets the - 
ton give up a considerable par' 

its moisture, about 5 per cent ree; 
which give up a considerable ): 
of its moisture, about 5 per cent 

gain which it had in the bale, | 
doubling into intermediate and | 
ished pickers coupled with the ay 
matic evener device gives a relat, 
ly even weight ready for cardi 
the regain being from 6 to 9 per «. 
in the finished laps. 

Cotton when thoroughly ai 
with dry air has a regain as low 
i per cent in the finished pick 
laps, when no form of humidit, 
used. 


The following measureme))'.- 
show the loss of moisture throuch 
ne picker room. 

Cotton from bale: 

Time in oven—49 minutes. 
Temperature of oven—220 


+ 


Weight before drying — 4375 
grams. 

Weight after drying—401 grams 

Percentage moisture content—-8.); 
per cent. 

Regain—9.1 per cent. 

Cotton from bin room: 

Time in oven—32.5 minutes. 

Temperature of oven—220 deg. F 

Weight before drying 

Weight after drying—399.5 gran- 

Percentage of moisture—8.68 ) 
cent. 

Regain—9.52 per cent. 

Finished picker laps: 

Time in oven—30 minu‘es. 

Temperature of oven—220 dex 

Weight before 
grams. 

Weight after drying—398 gran 

Percentage of moisture—9.03 | 
cent. 

Regain—9.9 per cent. 

Relative humidity 

We made several tests for 1: 
ture content of cotton taking a 
samples from different bales. | 
average moisture content was © 
per cent. Some bales ran as h 
as 15 per cent. Tests run in 
morning and at different times d 
ing the day showed a difference 
per cent. There were no 
coils of any kind in the room. | 
average moisture content ran ab: 
8 per cent under normal conditio 

Results of tests: 


drying 1375 


70 per cen 


% regain 


7:30 A. M... 11 put in samp 
8:30 A. M.. 14.25 

9:30 A. M.. 40.5 put in samp 
10:30 A. 10.5 

11:30 A. M 10.75 

12:30 P. M 10.5 

1:30 P. 

2:30 P. M... 10.3 put in samp! 
3:30 P. M.. 10.5 

4:30 P. M.... 10.6 

5:30 P. M. 10.4 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Shown publicly for the first 
time at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition—but tested out 
thoroughly before being of- 
fered to the Industry. 


And Now THE LIFT TYPE 


NEW Butterworth Klauder-Weldon Hosiery Dyer 


JS new machine with all the features of the popular Klauder-Weldon 4 
| A. Rotary Type Hosiery Dyer—pilus such advantages as being able to 
secure the most gentle or increasingly drastic action by raising or lowering 
the cylinder—formulae can be more nearly standardized—sampling is more 
| convenient as is also the adding of color—-loading and unloading too is easier. 
In this one machine can be dyed everything from the finest chiffons to the 
heaviest stockings, including wool and cashmeres, since the dyer has absolute 
control of all elements which affect the satisfactory dyeing of goods as to 
their color and condition. 

Literature describing and illustrating this new Butterworth Klauder-Weldon 
Hosiery Dyer is now available and will be sent upon request. | 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE DIVISION 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CoO. 


Established 1820 | 
BETHAYRES, PA. | 
PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA AND BETHAYRBES, PA 


ew England Office—Turks Head Bldg., Providence, R. | 
Southern Office—Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C 
~*~ In Canada—W. J. Westaway 


BUTTE 


vig ° \ 
Me A> | 
«4 
= 
| 
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Loom Building Company Organized in Spartanburg 


Spartanburg, S. C Organization 
of Standard Looms Inc. to manu- 
facture looms and loom parts, has 
heen perfected and actual construc- 
tion will start prompliy, according 
fo announcement by A. M. Law & 
Co., local brokers, who have taken 
a leading part in promoting the or- 
ganization. 

The company has an authorized 
capitalization of $750,000 par value 
7 per cent cumulative preferred 
and 15,000 shares of no par value 
common stock held under voting 
agreement, of which 12,500 shares 
will be presently outstanding. 

Isaac Andrews, local capitalist 
and head of the Andrews Loom 
Reed and Harness Works, is presi- 


dent of the new company; Jonas 
Northup, formerly of Hopedale, 
Mass., vice-president; and Frank 


Norcross, also formerly of Hopedale, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The tocation of the plant wiil be 
decided this week, if was announc- 
ed, 

This business is being established 
to manufacture cotton and silk 
looms, loom parts and supplies 
mentary machinery. ‘The plans for 
the plant have been drawn up and 
construction will start al once. It 
will consist of complete machine 
shops, assembling plant and foun- 
dry with necessary additional build- 
ings and railroad sidings. The ioca- 
Lion at Spartanburg offers excellent 
transportation facilities both for 


assembling of raw matemals from 


1867 


Birmingham and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts and for the distribution of the 
finished product. The plant will 
have an initial capacity of about 
9,000 cotton looms per year, in ad- 
dition to the manufacture of loom 
parts. Plans will be so arranged ad- 
ditions can be made to increase the 
annual output with a minimum ada- 
ditional cost. 


Voting Trustees 


At the meeting the following 
were selected as voting trustees. 
lion. Richard. |. Manning, former 
governor of South Carolina, director 
of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, Union-Buffalo Mills Com- 
pany and a prominent capitalist 
identified for a number of years 
with many enterprises connected 
with the growth of the South; Cap- 
fain Ellison A. Smyth of Flatrock, 
president of Belton Mills, 
Balfour Mills and a leader and 
pioneer the 
Southern cotton mills: V. M. Mont- 
gomery, president of Pacolet Manu- 
facturing Company and Gainesvyilie 
Cotton Mills; Z. Fy Wright, president 
of Newberry Cotton Miils: Isaac 
Andrews, Frank Norcross and Jonas 
Northrop. 

These trustees hold in trust the 
common stock of the company for 
the common stockholders for a 
period of ten years. 

At the stockholders meeting the 
directors of the company for the 
coming year were selected. Isaac 


IF 


You Would Decrease Loom Stoppages 


IF 


You Would Decrease “Fly” to a Minimum 
IF 


organization of 


Andrews: Stuart Cramer, Jr. treas- 
urer of Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, 
N. C.; John A. Law, president of 
Saon Mills, Chesnee Mills and the 
Central National Bank, Spartan- 
burg: H. A. Ligon, president of 
Arcadia Mills and Mills Mill: W. 8. 
Montgomery, president of Spartan 
Mills and treasurer of Laurens 
Mills, Frank Norcross, Jonas North- 
rop and Colonel Leroy — Springs, 
president of Lancaster Cotton Mills 
and well known capitalist. 

The active management of the 
company will be in the hands oi Mr. 
Andrews, president, Mr. Northup, 
vce-president, and general manager 
and Mr. Norcross, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Mr. Andrews has been a very suc- 
cessful business man of Spartan- 
burg not only with his own busi- 
ness, that is, Andrews Loom Reed 
and Harness Works bul also im 
many other lines. He is one of the 
largest owners of business properts 
in Spartanburg, his holdings in- 
cluding an eight-story office Duild- 
ing, of which he is sole owner. 

Mr. Northrop is one the _ best 
known men in the textile trade 
having been interested in the manu- 
facture of textile machinery for 
over thirty vears. He was with the 
Draper Corporation for ten years 
and Hopedale Manufacturing Com- 
pany for fifteen years. During this 
period as a practical man and an 
inventor he was larcelv instrument- 


You Would Decrease ““Seconds”’ 


IF 


You Would Increase Weave Room Efficiency 


THEN 
BY ALL MEANS 


For Medium and Coarse Weaves 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Southern Representative: George F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 


al with his brother in the develo); 
ment and perfection of first {| 
Northrop loom and later the Ho, 
dale loom. He is patentee of abo 
300 patents which is the large 
number by any man taken out in t)}, 
textile trade 

Mr. Norcross is also interested 
the manufacture of textile machi: 
ery for a number of years havi: 
been with the Draper Corporati: 
for seven years and with the Ho; 
dale Company for fifteen years. 

Standard Looms, Inc. has a 
authorized capitalization of $750.0) 
par value 7 per cent cumulati, 
preferred and 15,000 shares of : 
par value common stock held und 
voling trust agreemen!, of whi 
12.500 shares will be presently ou 
standing. It is understood the su! 
scriptions for the stock have he 
received from many of the large- 
textile interests in the South an. 
the stock will have a wide distrib 
tion among mills, cotton manutfa 
turers and allied interesis. 


Spindle Activity in March 


Washington, D. C.— The Depar 
ment of Commerce announces tha 
according to preliminary census lig 
ures 36,012,262 cotton spinning spin 
dies were in place in the Unite 
States on March 31, of which 31,412. 
S’U were operated af some time du: 
ing the month, compared with 3! 
687.466 for March, 1927. 


Investigate the Non-Slip Mail-Eye Harness 


1928 
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IWANT TO 


brietly about VIM Leather, VIM Leather 
Products and the VIM Leather Shop. 

VIM Leather is not a substiiute for leather, 
but the best leather made from best hides by 
the best process. VIM is entirely different 
from any other leather. It has proven that 
difference in competition with the numer- 
ous imitations. 

VIM Leatner is not a foughion invention. 
It was invented by the greatest leather manu- 
facturer of all time, and perfected by the 
Houghton Research Staff. 

We are prepared to send you, on request, 
proof from the highest authorities in Lhe 
entire World of the superiority of VIM 
Leather Belting. 

Not that we consider such documenta! 
proofs more convincing than the fact thal 
VIM Leather Belting is the largest seller o1 
all tirst-quality brands of leather belting, be- 
cause the latter fact is posilive evidence of 
what the actual belt users think of VIM 
Leather Belting. 

Get that over and it will pay tor all the 
lime you have ever taken to read (he 
Houghton Advertisements. 

You may get it over, because it is a 
Houghton Guarantee, a guarantee which for 
63 years has never flunked. 

A poor belt properly cared for will prove 
more economical than the best belt improp- 
erly care for. The care of belting is nol a 
complex subject, just common sense, Du! 


there are things to remember. 
JUU UL Jt Houghton has condensed the most essen- 
: tial things pertaining to the care of leather 
pocriphestnesidiertnininchansatall pelting in a wal! hanger, which enables each 


TELL YOU 


tains to the care of all leather belling. These 
rules are published in book form to some 
extent, but the thought of the hanger is to 
have it before the eyes of all employees as 
a constant educator and reminder; and above 
everything to have it right on the spot when 
wanted. 

You may obtain one of these hangers by 
asking for it and if you like it you may itave 
more for your company. If you happen [lo 
have these hangers in your plant and any o! 
them are soiled or disfigured, you may ob- 
tain fresh hangers to replace them. 

The VIM LEATHER Shop is a place where 
they cut, draw. mould, and twist VIM 
Leather into all conceivable shapes and 
sizes. In this we cement, staple, rive, 
pez, sew and fasten leather together in any 
number of plies and make things from 
leather most folks think impractical to make 
from that material. This is because VIM 
Leather is stronger and will withstand abou! 
10% greater pressure and tensile stress, and 


will also withstand 100° higher temperature. 


and is non-oxidizable and therefore cannot 
he rotted with water. 

The permanent elasticity of VIM Leathe: 
is one of its grealest advantages. The cement 
used in fastening VIM Leather is waterproo! 
and stronger than the leather itself. 


Some folks believe that the possibilities of 
VIM Leather are limited to the thickness or 


area of the hide. VIM cement makes the 
possibilities of VIM Leather Products limil- 
ed only to the requirements of the customer. 

You know much about textiles, but it -will 
be well worth your time to know more about 
VIM Leather. 


r— — belting user to have one or more of these C 
d \ hangers on ihe wall of each room. It per- CHAS. E. CARPENTER, President. ‘ 45 
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Both in the Same Boat 


iL.l, men who have been strug- 

cling to operate thei planis al 
a profit have often envied the CoL- 
verter. Here, it would seem, was a 
factor in the textile indusiry who 
was free of many of the Uls Lhat or- 
dinarily beset the manutacturei. 
The converter has no large inves:- 
ment in plant and equipment. he 
has no large labor organization 10 be 
disrupted when, curtailed operatiolis 
were necessary. He would appear, 
therefore, to occupy a posilinn 
much more favorable than that o! 
the mill man. 

Yet the converter seems to have 
troubles of his own. And in most 
respects, they are exactly similar [o 
those of the cotton manulacturers. 
Also. it now seems that most of the 
troubles of the converter can be laid 
at his own door. This latter fact ts 
certainly comparable with the case 
of the mill men. 

We have just read with much In- 
ferest. a statement concerning con- 
tions among the converters, by 
Walter B. Levett, treasurer of the 
Converters’ Association. After cit- 
ing certain factors that are preven!'- 
ing many converters from making a 
profit, Mr. Levett draws the conclu- 
sion that the fault lies “almost en- 
tirely with the converter himself, in 
that he is paying too much atten- 
tion to what his competitor is doing 
and is too readily influenced by 
every reported move of such com- 
petitor.” 

Mr. Levett says: 


“Instead of asking a fair living margin 
of profit for his merchandise and declining 
to sell at a price at which he cannot live, 
the prevailing notion seems to be tnat il 
his competitor is quoted as seiling at such 
and such a price it is absolutely necessary 
that he must meet or beat. this price in 
order to move his merchandise. If this 
strange complex could be disposed of, and 


instead the converter would always kcep 
in mind that he is in business to make a 
return on his investment, this ridiculous 
and wholly unnecessary price-culting 
would fall into the discard and a much 
more prosperous condition would prevail. 

“The fear of losing a sale and thus re- 
tarding the reaching out for voiume seems 
to be one of the elements behind the price- 
cutting urge, regardless of the fact that the 
added expense brought about by the in- 
creased volume, the added risk arising 
therefrom and the hazard of added accu- 
mulation of undesirable goods, not only 
increase the cost of doing business but 
often eat up the profit that might other- 
wise have been made on a smaller produc- 
tion. If only the converter would realize 
that a small volume merchandised on good 
business principles will return a prout in 
spite of increased overhead percentage, 
whereas a larger volume, with frequent 
price cuttings, is likely to show a loss in 
spite of reduced overhead percentage, most 
of the trouble in the industry would elimi 
nate itself. 

“The fear of what his competitor is 
going to do is what kills the chances of the 
average converter selling his goods at a 
living profit. What the converter needs, 
generally speaking, is more backbone and 
the ability to take a firm stand in his re 
fusal to sell goods without a margin of 
profit, irrespective of what the other peo- 
ple are doing. If each converter were to 
look this problem squarely in the face and 
express his desire to make a profit in the 
method he adopts in the sale of his goods, 
this idea would soon become a fundament- 
al factor in the industry, and with the 
ensuing profits most of the current ills 
would disappear.” 


Had Mr. Levett been speaking of 
the cotton manufacturers he could 
have hardly summed up the situa- 
lion more aptly. Any mill man who 
reads this statement will find ‘hat 
if he substitutes the words ‘cotton 
manufacturer” where Mr. Levett 
says “converter” that his words stiil 
ring true. 

The problem of the mill man and 
the converter seems very similar 
after all. It all comes back to a 
question of merchandising rather 


than producing. If the mill men ever 
really realize this, they can cease 
worrying about profits. 


Opening and Cleaning 
Cotton 


T is a matter of common knowi- 

edge that Southern mills, during 
the past few years, have paid much 
more attention to efficient methods 
of opening and cleaning cotton than 
they formerly did. They found that 
better improvements made in pre- 
paratory machinery opened the way 
foward better production for less 
money. The devolpment of the im- 
proved types of this equipment by 
the machinery builders was follow- 
ed by large sales to Southern mills. 
Many of the plants in this section 
now have opening and cleaning sys- 
tems that have enabled them to 
make a material reduction in their 
operating costs. 

Opening and cleaning cotion is one 
of the subjects that has been care- 
fully studied by members of the 
Southern Textile Association and 1! 
is doubtless true that many of the 
present installations were due to 
the Association’s work. Along with 
“light carding” which has been ad- 
vocated through the Association for 
many years, the superintendents 
and overseers have gone far in gel- 
ling the mill owners to see the ad- 
vantages of the modern lay-outs for 
handling cotton through ihe open- 
ing and cleaning processes. 

Knowing that this subject is of 
unusual interest to our readers, we 
wish to call especial attention to an 
article on Opening and Cleaning 
Cotton appearing on Page 14 of Lhis 
issue. Thomas Hagan, manager of 
the Textile Development Uo., of 
Boston, in this article, brings out a 
numbers of points that are well 
worth consideration. Superinten- 
dents, overseers and mull owners, 
we are sure, will be interested in 
reading what Mr. Hagan has to say 
on this subject. 


Wage Reductions 


kK have stated several times tha! 

we are ‘absolutely Opposed to 
any reductions in the wages of col- 
ton mill workers at this time. There 
has been no reduction in living 
costs that justify such action by the 
mills. If the latter find themselves 
unable to make a profit because of 
the conditions that prevail in the 
industry, they have no right to take 
it out of their employees. 

Wage reductions in the fine goods 
mills in New Bedford have been fol- 
lowed by a strike of the operatives. 
We have no patience with strikes, 
nor with the labor unions. Our posi- 
tion on this subject is too well 
known to need further comment. 

We do not feel that New Bedford 
mills should have taken any action 
that was brought about solely to 
meet the demands of the union 
leaders. We do feel, however, that 
the New England mills acted un- 
wisely in making the wage cut. 
Buyers of their products will ex- 
pect the 10 per cent wage reduction 
to be passed along to them, leaving 
the mills in the same position they 
occupied before. I! seems to us 
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that the mills would have done }).... 
ter by making a further reduct,., 
in their working hours. Overp:, 
duction is the basis of their trou}... 
and only by remedying this are {},.., 
likely to benefit themselves. | 
As we stated before, We Gan): 
see where wage reductions are |<. 
tifled except where there is a 
responding decrease in living ev.:. 


in May 
NORDEN & CO.,, in a Circu'a: 

® just issued, says thal Janu. 
contracts bought at the.low price 
May in any one of the last 28 .- 
sons have always been salable 
profit of from 53 to 1555 points, a. 
that during the present centi::\ 
there have been only three years | 
which such purchases showed 
intermediate loss of more than {\\: 
points 

We knew that cotton purchase 
just before March had never failed 
to show a profit sometime betwe 
March ist and June ist, although 
sometimes it was lower.in June than 
in February, but we nad neve: 
realized the January situation a: 
stated by Norden & Co. 


Might Rejuvenate Old 
| Machine 


E note that Arthur Brisba 
says: 

Professor Steinbach, of Vienna, who 
seeks to make old men young, when he 
ought to worry about making them usei.! 
has a new invention. 

Serum made of the pituitary gland, 
tucked away inside the skull, works won 
ders in rejuvenating aged rats. Anima's 
half dead are made young. 

It would be a wonderful thine 
Prof. Steinbach could inven! 2 
serum that could be injected in'v 
some of the “half dead” machine: 
that is being moved from New f1ez- 
land to the South and make if you: 
again. 

It would have to be a powe: 
serum to bring a life of proli' 


HE Garside Cotton Service | 

places world consumption 
American cotton at 8,425,000 bi 
the first six months this season 
increases its estimate for 19.2. -> 
from 15,400,000 to 15,750,000 to 
000,000 bales. This increase me: 
that the end-season carryover 
be reduced to less than 5,000," 
bales and renders a crop im exe:>- 
of 15,000,000 bales in 1928 impe:'- 
live, 

We stood. alone last fall when 
stated that the consumption Am¢ 
ean cotton for 1927-28 would exc: 
that of 1926-27 and would be 
proximately 16,000.000 bales. 3 

Garside and others who reduc’ 
their estimates to 15,000,000 to |» 
000,000 are now raising them to !"- 
000,000 and may have to again °° 
vance them. 

The certainty of an increase '" 
consumption means a smaller carr)- 
over and therefore a larger crop '" 
1928 is necessary. 


| 
January Contracts Bough: 
4.00 
10 
ertain white elephants. 
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Personal News 


\. S. Porter, formerly of Morril- 
on, Ark., is now located in Atlanta. 


n. H. Rouse, who has been over- 
op of carding at one of the mills 

Rockingham, N. C., has accepted 
similar position at the Dora Mills, 
ied Springs, N. ©. 


* B. Wall has resigned his posi- 
on with the Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
aa. to become overseer of carding 
the Social Cirele Cotton Mills, 
social Cirele, Ga: 


\. B. Brown, from Belmont, N. t., 
nas accepted the position of over- 
of carding at the Rodman- 
Heath Mills, Waxhaw, N. C. 


. 


WwW. F. Williams has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
he Southern Silk Mills, Greensboro, 
N. G. 


B. N. Hamrick has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the Baldwin 
olant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. €.. and accepted a 
similar position at the High Shoals 
nlant of the Manville-Jenckes Co., 
High Shoals. N. C, 


D. C. Salonstall, of Natchez, Miss., 
has become overseer of spinning al 
the Canebrake plant of the Califor- 
nia Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 


R. T. Grant, Southern manager of 
the Commonwealth Color and Chem- 
ical Company, has retuned to Char- 
liotte after a trip to California. 


J. L. Dorn did not resign as super- 
intendent of the Columbia Cotton 
Mills, Columbia, S. C.. as reported 
‘ast week. He was transferred to the 
superintendency the 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga., both these mills 
being under the management of H. 
Jones. 


Thomas Henderson has been put 
in charge of the slashing depart- 
ment of the Monaghan plant of the 
Victor Monaghan Company, Green- 


Victor M. Montgomery, Jr. of 
“partanburg, son of Victor M. Mont- 
eomery, president of the Pacolelt and 
New Holland Mills, had a narrow 
escape from death when the air- 
‘lane in which he was ridimg crash- 
“i near Gaffney. He and the pilot 
voth escaped without injury. 


£. A. Sizemore, veteran mill man 
of Greenville has recently complet- 
ed 29 years of service as superin- 
‘endent of the American Spinning 
.0., having come to American Spin- 
hing Co., in 1899 from Pacolet Millis. 
He began his textile career at Pel- 
lam Miil when only nine years of 
‘8e. Although starting his 30th 
‘ear as superintendent of the local 
plant, he is still hale and hearty, and 
‘ays he is enjoying both good health 
4nd good spirits. 


8. C. Johnson. of Greer, 8. C.. is 


tow with one of the mills at Laur- 
ens, 8. 


Echota. 


R. L. Heatherby, who has been 
located at Salisbury, N. C.. now has 
a position at Cooleemee, N. C. 


Obituary 


D. M. Ausley 


DD. M. Ausley, cashier of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of States- 
ville, who killed himself as bank ex- 
aminers were finding him short in 
his accounts, was president of four 
textile plants. He was head of the 
Paola Mills and Hall Hosiery Mills, 
Statesville; Adell Manufacturing 
Co., Stony Point, and the Fidelity 
Hosiery Mills, Newton. He was re- 
garded as one of the outstanding 
business men in his community. He 
was 56 years of age. 

The bank has closed its doors 
since Mr. Ausiey’s death and is in 
the hands of national bank exami- 
ners who state that shortage in Mr. 
Ausley’s accounts amounted to $234,- 
(Wi), 


William P. Bancroft 


Wilmington, Del. Funeral ser- 
vices were held here for. William 
Poole Bancroft, formerly a _ vice- 
president of Joseph Bancroft Sons & 
Co., and af the time of his death a 
director in the firm. Mr. Bancroft 
died at his home here last Friday. 
He was 92 years old. 

Since boyhood Mr. Bancroft was 
associated with his father, the 
founder of the mill, in the cotton 
mill business and has a! various 
Limes been connected with practical- 
ly every phase of the business. OF 
late years, he devoted most of his 
time to philanthropic interests, es- 
pecially schools and welfare work 
among the poor. Mr. Bancroft was 
well known in this city as the 
“Father of Wilmington’s Parks.” 


Celebration At Columbus 


Columbus, Ga.— Cotton mills and 
allied industries which have played 
a leading part in the history of this 
city will celebrate its 100th anniver- 
sary this week, April 25, 26 and 27. 

Every plant in the Chattahooche 
region will be closed while the exe- 
cutives join with Governor Hard- 
man and residents in marking [he 
rise of Columbus from a trading 
post with the Cherokee Indians to 
the city having the second largest 
number of spindles in the South 
with diversification higher than any 
other city in the country. 

The city has 100 mills manufac- 
luring 59 different commodities on 
9,400 looms. In addition to this 12 
foundries and machine shops give 
all their time to the making of col- 
ton mill and cotton gin machinery 
and roller covering for mills. Other 
textile products of the city are aulo 
seat covers, flannels, trousering ma- 
terial, awnings, towels, varns and 
tape. 


eal 


Amalie 
A product of the SONNEBORN 

Research Laboratories 


N various types, AMALIE RAYOLENE 

is a better and safer rayon lubricant 
because it is scientifically adjusted to meet 
individual knitting and weaving require- 
ments. 


Users of the different rayons—those who 
insist upon the best in quality as in uni- 
formity—know by actual performance the 


unequalled value of AMALIE 
RAYOLENE! 


Certain types of AMALIE RAYOLENE 
contain as their base 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania White Mineral Oil, recognized by 
rayon experts for its lightness in “body” or 
viscosity; invaluable for fme lubrication. 
And, —AMALIE White Mineral. Oil, a 
product of our own Pennsylvania Refiner- 


ies, is not only tasteless, but odorless and 
colorless as well. 


Only the choicest animal and vegetable oils 
are used in RAYOLENE blends—labora- 
tory controlled. 


There are specific types of AMALIE 
RAYOLENES for your special needs. Our 
experts and the facilities of our Research 
Laboratories are at your disposal. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales offices and warehouses in principal textile centers 


L. SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK NY 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Pelham, 8S. C.—The Pelham Mills 
have denied the recent report that 
they purchased the Jenkins Mills. 

Asheboro, N. C.-The Cetwick Silk 
Mills have been meorporated here 
by E. L. of Asheboro and M. &. and 
C. RB. Cetwick, of Bradford, Pa. 


Spray, N. C.—Spray Cotton Mills 
will let contract soon tor 2 story 
warehouse, 1 story opener room and 
office addition: $60,000: J. KE. Sirrme 
& Co. engineers, Greenville, 5. 


Maysville, Ky. — Maysville Cotton 
Mills. will erect 3 story addition to 
picker room and 1 story warehouse; 
standard mill econstruetion; J. E. 
Sirrine & engineers, Greenville, 


Salisbury, N. C.—Tatum, Pinkham 
& Greey have been appointed sole 
selling agents for the Kumac Cotton 
Mills, makers of damask and rayon 
hedspreads and table ejoths. 


Anniston, Ala. Anniston Manu- 
facturing Company is having plane 
prepared by J. E. Sirrme & ULo., 
Greenville, S. C., for $30,000 2 story, 
75x85 ft.. picker room. 

Berryville, Va. — The Berryville 
Silk Mills. to be established here hv 
Emil E. Mattern, of Grantwood, N. 
J., have purchased a 3-acre site and 
let contract for a mill building to 
cost $25,000. 


Brunswick, Ga.—Burceot Products 
Company now being organized; Paul 
J. Varner. trustee; wili remodel 
buildings of U. S. pierie acid piant; 
begin installation of equiment in 30 
days: Frank W. Van Ness and asso- 
ciates, 320 Broadway, N. Y., engi- 
neers in charge remodeling and ma- 
chinery installation, 


Laurens, S. C.—Construction of a 
plant for the F. & J. Mills Co, re- 
cently organized, has started in this 


city. The new plant is located aear 
Watts Mills. less than two mules 
from the center of Laurens. E. J. 


Jessee, former superintendent 
Watts Mills, is at the head of the 
new plant, which will manufacture 
novelties, will be rushed. 


Waynesville, N, G.—'T. UC. Norris, 
contractor of Waynesville, has been 
awarded the contract for ereetion oi 
a building for the Hazel Wayne Co, 
the structure to be used by Royle, 
Pilkington Co., of Mount Holly, N. J. 
in the manufacture of tapestry and 
damask goods. An investment of 
$100,000 will be made in machinery 
and equipment. 

Contract for the building was le! 
alt $5,715, completion to be made by 
Juivy 3. Charter has been secured Dy 
the Hazel Wayne Co. and the di- 
rectors have chosen J. M. Long as 
president. S. H. Bushnell as vice- 
president, and Frank Miller as 
secretary and treasurer. 


\ 
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The Farish Company 

MILL ; 
SELLING 
AGent® J 
} 100 Worth St. New York 
J 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer to 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BNSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Selling Agents for 
0 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. L Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. ATLANTA, GA. 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Hickory, N. €. — The 


Hick 
Weavers, Inc., recently organi, 
here have purchased a site 


Brookford road and expect to 
contract for the mill building w) 


in a short time. The plant » 
manufacture upholstery fabrics. 
is understood that all equipn.. 


has been purchased. 

Greensboro, N. C. 
Manufacturing Company, of F: 
ville, is opening a manufactur: . 
plant here for the making of der) 
work trousers, it is announced 
A. E. Ritch, chief factor of the co: 
pany. 

The Ritch Company will occu; 
the factory formerly used by |). 
soutern Webbing Mills before 
concern moved into its new mi!) 
north of this city. 


The 


Huntsville, Ala.— A colton gov: - 
finishing plant is practically a ce 
tainty in Huntsville, according |. 
announcement of the Chamber © 
Commerce through James M. 
secretary. Negotiations for this 
plant have been in progress severi! 
months, according to Mr. Gill, who 
deciares that the promoters hav: 
definitely decided to place the ne. 
industry here. Full details are ex. 
pected in the next few days. 


Clanton, Ala. — It is unders!oo: 
that work on the .cotton mill to |. 
built here by the Alabama Mil!- 
Company, will be started within « 
short time. The Batson-Gook Con: 
pany, has the building contrac! 
The main mill will be 2 storie- 
brick, 108x240 feet. The mill villas 
will have 50 cottages. Robert & | 
Atlanta, are the engineers. 

Huntsville, Ala.—Regarding rece 
reports current that Lineoln Mi - 
of Alabama, would construct ur 
No. 5 and about 50 employees dw: 
ings, cOmpany states it has cor. 
pleted all of mill buildings which 
proposes to build for long time | 
come, also purchased all machine: 
mills will require: will ereet duri! 
summer 150 4-room and 6-room e): 
ployees’ houses; have a small finis: 
ing plant in Kenyon, R. 1. used !: 
waterproofing and striping part 
products of Lincoln Mills and w. 
eventuaily move to the South b: 
lime not definite. 

Belmont, N. C. — The Chronic. 
and National Yarn Mills each he 
a stockholders’ meeting Thursd: 
afternoon at the mill offices. T! 
report for the year made a sali- 
factory showing, and the usu: 
semi-annual dividend of five p« 
cent was paid. The following o!' 
cers of the Chronicle Mills were r' 
elected: President, A. C. Lineberge' 
vice-president, D. E. Rhyne; secr: 
lary and treasurer, R. L. Stow’ 
Board of Directors: R. L. Stowe, -\. 
C. Lineberger, 8S. P. Stowe, D. |. 
Rhyne and J. Q. Hall. The officer- 
of National Yarn Mill are as fol- 
lows: A. C. Lineberger. presiden' 


| 
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Rhyne, viee-president, and R. 
viowe, seeretary-treasurer. The 
tors ave A, Lineberger, R. L. 
BP. Stowe, J. W. Stowe, R. 
-uges, D, E. Rhyne and J. W. 
Has! ings. 


inesville, Ga.—An extension to 
cainesville Cotton Mills, which 


| complete, provides for 
40 per cent imerease in pro- 
) ion. The plant now has a total! 


. 32.000 spindle and 1,700 looms, 
ch manufacture print c.oths. 
old building is a five-story 
«ture of standard mill construc- 

and the new unit is at the wes! 


“a 


large cloth room has been pro- 
jod. which is loeated on the sec- 

»/ floor of the new building, and is 
ootrally located in respect to the 
weaving department. 

(he third floor of the extension, as 
well as the old eloth room, will be 
ced for weaving; the fourth floor 
will be used for roving, and the 
‘ifth floor for spinning. The new 
looms have been installed and the 
spinning and roving machinery pur- 
chased. 


Greenville, S. C.—A new town 1s 
going up in Greenville county, 60 
residences being under construction 
on the eastern banks of the Enoree 
river, about nine miles from Green- 
vile. The houses will shelter the 
several hundred employes of the 
Piedmont Print Works, which is 
also under construction there. The 
plant, however, is on the western 
side of the river. The company is 
iow construeting a steel bridge over 
ithe Enoree river to connect the 
mills village with the plants. 

The Townsend Lumber Co. of An- 
Jerson have the contract for build- 


ing the employes’ houses. Potter & 
Shackleford are building the mill 
building, which is now up to the 


second story in most places. 


New Orleans, La.—Introduction of 
nore efficient working methods 
der the direction of W. P. Math- 
hamed production manager of 

work shirt plant of the Magin- 

» Cotton Mills, has resulted in not 

‘ an improvement in the work- 

iship of the product turned out, 

an increase in volume of 80 per 
', according to the understand- 
- in the market here. According 
‘eports, the production of the 
| before Mr. Mathews took hold 


“rage around 2,500, while this 
‘| has imnereased to 4,500. The 


“< Shirt turned out has fewer 
ids and requires more detaul. 
' payroll is understood to be the 
Or slightly less. 


W anted 


-!~-Spoolers, 120 spindles 
each, 434” guage. Quote 
price with full specifica- 
tions to 


H. S. M.., 


Care Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Gaffney, S. C.— Announcement of 
a building program that will practi- 
Cally make a new plant of the Gaff- 
ney Manufacturing Company may 


be available next week, according to 
Walter S. Montgomery, Jr., treasur- 
er. 
Officials of the company have 


for Cotton Stock---Skein Yarns--- 
Warps--Underwear-- 1 owelling-- 
Piece Goods---Plush 


YON- 


HOSIERY 
DRYING FORMS 


CONDITIONING MACHINES 
VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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LEATHER 


BELTING 


complete satisfaction. 


302 E. Sixth Street 
Phone Hemlock 1027 


Charlotte Belting is subjected to a very rigid 
system of inspection and put through a ser- 
vice test before leaving our plant. 


We absolutely guarantee our belting to give 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Long Distance Telephone 9986 
Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


Since 


Reliable Humi 


difying Devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 


Massachusetts North Carolina South Carolina 


Charlotte Greenville 
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heen working on the deiails of the 
program for some time, it is under- 
stood, and the Fisk-Carter Construc- 
tion Co., has had a smal! force ol 
men at Gaffney for two weeks or 
more in connection with the pro- 
posed improvements. 

Current reports say the company 
is planning to spend S500,000 in re- 
newing some of the present build- 
ings and erecting a new mill to re- 
place one of the older units. 

Mr. Montgomery stated the 
cials had not fully decided on ali 
details in connection with the pro- 
gram and would have no announce- 
ment to make before some [ime nex! 
week. 


otti- 


Program for Eastern 
Carolina Meeting 


A very interesting 
the meeting of the Eastern North 
Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, to be held ai 
Kinston, Friday, April 27th, has 
been announced by N. B. Hill, secre- 
lary. 

T. W. Mullen, chairman, will cail 
the meeting to order al a.m. 
C. Dunn, president of the Caswell 
Cotton Mills. will make the address 
of welcome. 

Two technical addresses will be 
heard before the general discussion. 
Prof. Henninger, of N. State 
lege, will speak on “The Supervisor 
and Cost” and Prof. J. I’. Hilton, also 
of State College will talk on Yarn 
Variations, showing charts and dia- 
grams to illustrate his remarks. 


program for 


The questions for discussivi: al 
the meeting are (1) What are the 


principal causes and preventions vo! 
variation in yarn from picker [to 
spinning? (2) Twist in roving and 
its effect. 

W. G. Reynolds, well known mill 
man will talk on drawing roll set- 
tings with f-inch cotton and 50- 
grain sliver as compared with the 
roll setting for f-inch colton and 70- 
grain sliver. 

Officers for the coming year will 
be elected at the business session. 
Members will be guests ai a barbe- 


cue dinner immediately after the 


morning session. 


BALING PRESS” 


unckle Joint 


60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 


without motor, 
any size to suit 
your require- 
ments. 


Let us tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 1872 
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OFFICES: 


110 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


SIZING 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING Co. 
Quality Guaranteed 


in all our compounds for 


SOFTENING 


FINISHING 


Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. 


Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Ww. C. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. 
Georgia and Alabama Representative. 


JACK WILKINS, 


South Carolina 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cicero, 


Boil-off Oil 
WEIGHTING 
Our 50%-75% 


Greenville, 8. C., Rayon Sizings 


Representative 


Moisture Content of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 22) 


6:30 P. M. 10.3 
7:30 P. M. 
8:30 P. M.. 10.1 
9:30 P. M. 10.0 
10:30 P. M. 
12:30 A. M. 9.9 
1:30 A. M. we 
2:30 A. M. 
[0 A. 
4:30 A. M 98 


These results show that immedi- 
ately after putting sample collons 
into the box the regain raised about 
three per cent for a period of two 
hours, then it went back to normal, 
running along quite consistently 
until the box was opened to put In 
more samples. The last samples put 
in were at 2:30 p. m. Regain went 
up to 10.6 per cent at. 4:30 p. m. and 
came back to normal within = two 
hours. At 6:00 p. m. regain was 
about 10.3 per cent and went down 
continually until at 5:00 a. m. it read 
9.75 per cent. 


The loss of moisture by the regu- 


lar picking process practically 
nothing. ‘There is little or no loss 


in the bins which is the place for 
a large loss in a fire. If it is desir- 
able to dry the cotton if is much 
more conveniently done in the bale, 
that putting in a warm room 
which is well ventilated. 

Conclusion: 

Per cent moisture in cotton 74% to 
15 per cent. 


IS, 


Per cent moisture in the bin rooin 
8.68 per cent. 

Per cent moisture in the 
picker lap 9.03 per cent. 

Suggestions for buying cotton: 


finushed 


A moisture regain content should 
be universally adopted aboul 
per cent as is standard in England. 
All cotton weights determined Dy 
moisture content. Buyimg on a net 
weight basis, deducting for moisture 
or making allowance for less than 
standard, also penalizing for more 
moisture than the standard. Simi- 
lar to methods in use now with silk 
and wool. 


Mill Men To Meet At 
Clemson 
Iwo important all-day sessions of 
interest to textile men in this sec- 
tion will be held at Clemson College, 
Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 


28. The first of these will be a pro- 
gram of special interest to mill 
managers, superintendents, dyers 


and finishers. On the following day 
Greenville Section, American Socie- 


ty of Mechanical Engineers will 
meet at the colloege. 

On April 27 Dr. V. Cofman, Du- 
Pont Co., consulting chemist, is to 


speak at 9 o clock in-the morning on 
“The Fundamental Principles of 
Colloid Science” which will be fol- 
lowed by an open discussion. 

The announcement 
all who should 


that 
their 


stresses 


Dring 


problems for consideration. and s0- 
lution. 

Dr. R. E. Rose, director the 
Technical Laboratory of the DuPont! 
Dyestuff Works, will speak on “The 
Application of Dyestuffs to Colton.” 

Later in the evening “The Va! 
Dves and Their Application to UCot- 
ton” will be discussed by Dr. Rose. 
Paul Haddock will then speak on 
“Finishing of Goods.” 

Plans are being made for a large 
attendance at the meeting April 28 
of the Greenville Section, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. J. 
E. Sirrine and J. A. McPherson, of 
Greenville, will make addresses. Ac- 
cording to the tentative program, 
Mr. McPherson will speak on “The 
Opportunity the South Offers Engi- 
neers.” Mr. Sirrine also will handle 
some phase of the mill situation. 


A New Rayon Corporation 


The Franklin Rayon Corporation 
has just been incorporated under 
the laws of Rhode Isiand as of April 
17, 1928 issuing 5,000 shares of firsl 
preferred stock, 5,000 shares of sec- 
ond preferred stock, and 30,000 
shares of common stock. This new 
corporation is a result of a merger 
of the Franklin Rayon Dyeing 
Company of Providence and _ the 
Special Yarns Corporation of South 
Bosten. The new corporation will 
also control and operate the Caro- 
lina Dyeing and Winding Company 
of Mount Holly, N. C., and will like- 


wise have a close working arran: 
ment with the rayon deparitmen| 
the Southern Franklin Process i 
pany of Greenville, 8. C. 
The new organization 
every facility for dyeing rayon 
every known method and will «J 
and sell rayon im Im any convert. 


Will 


form including skeins, tubes, con-- 


spools, cops, Or warps. It will a's 
do commission dyeing and wi. 
serve the cotton weaving; Wool 
and worsted, knitting and hosier, 
underwear, silk weaving, lace man 
facturing, narrow fabric, 


wire. trades. 


The total combined capacity 


the four plants will be 60.000 pouni- 
The winding and twistinz 


a week. 


knithed 
outer wear, braiding and insulal« 


capacity of the four plants wil! |» 


about 40,000 pounds a week. 


The new corporation will sell ray- 


on warps and will specialize in spov 


to spool sizing for small end war): 


The South Boston plant will co 


tinue to operate as the Specia 
Yarns Division of the Franklin 
Rayon Corporation and will con- 


tinue to furnish decorating yarns 
the woolen and worsted trade. 


The main office of the corporat: 


will be in Providence. There w: 
be representatives of the corpor: 
tion alt the four plants. and the 


will also be representatives al (!\: 


following addresses: 66 Leone 
st.. New York City, Adams & Fra: 
lin Bldg. Chicago, Ill.,° Hope 
Clearfield Sts., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


\ 


Philadelphia, 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidz. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 


FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


USED OUR 

DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. or GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. SHUTTLES 

PRODUCTS YOU SHOULD DO SO 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


| 
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Features that Make 
for Better Fabric 


Easy natural positive threading. 

Freedom from mispicks — double 
picks — cut filling. 

Freedom from broken filling on the 

transfer. 

Filling gets down into the delivery 
eye on the second pick and stays 

there. 


Selling Agents for 
APCO-MOSSBERG CORP. 


All-Steel Loom Beam Heads 
ANll-Steel Section Beam Heads 
All-Steel Adjustable Beam Heads 
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20% Reduction Seconds 


Through the Use of 
US Bre 


AUTOMATICS 


This is a report from one superintendent of 
= weaving who recently started using the new 
U § “E” eye automatic shuttles. 


Six years of development along similar principles are behind our “E” 
eyes. They are new but still not new. They are the fifth in line of a 
series of easy and positive threading eyes, each one of which has in its 
turn embodied additional features of value or emphasis on good points. 
Every detail for improvement suggested by weavers on all classes of fill- 
ing has been incorporated in the new “E” eye. They will run cotton, wool, 
worsted, jute, silk, or rayon equally well. It makes no difference whether 
the yarns are soft spun or hard twisted. Tension can be controlled as in 
no other eye. 


Can Loom Stops, due to Shuttle Imperfections, 
25000 be reduced in your mill? 


Over 2000 “EI” eye automatics are now running. In the short space of 
theee months, since we put these eyes on the market, over 4er¢* mills 
have unqualifiedly approved and adopted U S “E” eve Automatic Shuttles 
for all replacements. 


Send a sample shuttle showing your size, together with a filled bobbin of 
the coarsest yarn you are now running, and write, wire, or "phone for 
yours today. 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Branch Offices: 


HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


U §S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 


real helpful and understanding service 
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Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


> 


~ 
=> 
" 


For better dyeing 
of cotton raw stock 


ERE is a helpful, money-saving suggestion 
for dyers of cotton raw stock who are using 

direct dyes. 
Add a small amount of Oakite to the kier, and after 
boiling, drain and introduce the water for the dye- 


bath without rinsing. The Oakite used serves a 


double purpose. It assures both better cleaning 


and better dyeing. That which remains in the 


cotton after the boil-off gives complete penetration 
to the dyes and retards the dyestuff just enough to 


produce an even color. A bright, clear shade is 


certain to result. 
Let one of our Service Men work with you in im- 
proving results with the aid of this safe, double- 


purpose detergent. No obligation—a card to us 


will do. 
Oakite is manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. \ 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa Altoona, Pa., *Atlanta, Baltimuer:: 
*BRirmingham, Ala., *boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
*Camden, N. J., Canton, ©. Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, ©0., *Dallas, *Daven- 
port, *Dayton ©O., Decatur, DIL, *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
lorie, Pa., Fall Kiver, Mass. Flint, Mich., Fresno, Ca., *Grand 
Kapids, Mich., Greenville, Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, 
*Houston, Tex., *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., Madison, Wis *Memphis, Tenn.., 
*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill, *Montreal, Newark, N 
Newburgh, N. Y.. New Haven, *New York, *Qakland, Cal., *Qmaha, 
Neb., Oshkosh, Wis. ‘*Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me.. 
*Portiand, Ore., Providence, Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., 
*Rochester, N. Y., Rockford, UL, *Rock Island, *San Fran- 
cisco, *Seattle *St Louis, *St. Paul, South Bend, Ind., 
Springfield, Mass Syracuse, N. Y., *Toledo, *Toronto, 
Trenton, N. J.. *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, 
B. Cc, Willlamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 
*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these eities 
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Electricity and the Textile 
Industry 
(Continued from Page 12) 


England Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, was the consuiting eng!- 
neer. He became much interested, 
and cooperated in the experiment. 
The old printing building was burn- 
ed soon after the completion of this 
work. In the new printing building, 
all of the printing machines were 
operated by motors 

In 1893, when Mr. Greene was eni- 
ployed as engineer of the Columbia 
Mill to be built at Columbia, 
he was immediately confronted by 
certain conditions which had nol 
been foreseen by his clients, when 
the mill site was selected. It was 
intended that the mill should obtain 
the power from a canal, which was 
originally constructed to permit the 
passage of boats around the rapids 
in Congaree River in Columbia. Un- 
fortunately for the mechanical 
drive, the canal was on an elevation 
about 700 feet from the canal. If 
the canal were to be used, it would 
have been necessary to build a pen- 
stock from the wheel pit under the 
mill to the canal, and construct a 
fail race under the canal to the 
river. The cost would have been pro- 
hibitive. There were two alterna- 
lives. The mill might be driven by 
ropes frem a power house located 
between the river and the canal, or 
a steam plant might have been 
erected adjacent *to the mill. As 
some of the directors of the mull 
were interested also in Columbia 
Water Power Co. which owned the 
canal, they Were naturally very re- 
luetant to adopt the second alterna- 
live, and Mr. Greene responded to 
the suggestion of driving the mill 
bv motors. This appealed to the 
directors, and an interview was ar- 
ranged with the treasurer, Charles 
K. Oliver. He seemed favorably 1a- 
clined, and asked where he could 
see such an installation. He was 
told there was no such installation, 


as. so far as knew. motors had never 


been used in the manufacturing de- 
partments of a cotton mill. He ask- 
ed if the whole discussion had been 
based entirely on theory, and was 
lold that such was the case. He 
then asked Mr. Greene whether lhe 
was prepared “to chance the opera- 
tion of a million-dollar cotton mill” 
as he termed it) “upon a theory.” 
With the experience of the Dunnell 
Print Works fresh in his mind, M 
Giveene replied that he was, and the 
order was placed with the Genera! 
Eiectric Co., in August 1893, cover- 
ing two 500 kilowatt 31-phase gen- 
erators and fourteen 65-horsepower 
and a few smal'er motors. The sign- 
ed contract was forwarded to the 
ihe home office for approval. This 
was withheld, however, as the lare- 
est motor of the type specified, 
which had thus far been built, was 
of but 10 H.P. and it was recom- 
mended that direct current motors 
be substituted. However, when if 
was explained why direct current 
inotors could not furnish the uni- 
form speed required by textile ma- 
chinery, the contract, as Originally 
drawn, was approved, notwithstand- 
ing that the bids, which had been 
from the other bidders, covered di- 
rect current apparatus, 
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Many novel features were fo: 
in this first installation. The {.\ 
motors, which had been used 
fore that time in small shops, | 
been placed on the floor or wu) 
stands. The machinery plans 
all been drawn, and all floor sp 
was appropriated for the mac}, 
ery, but there was sufficient ro 
on the ceiling. So the motors wu 
suspended upside down. from 
celiing. For the first time, two ; 
levs were placed on each end o 
motor, and from each pair of | 
leys, the belts drove in opposite 
rections. This arrangement redyu 
the strain on the motor bearing. 
This installation became the 
tern for. all 
drives. 


subsequent” gr 


The success at Columbia led 
Pelzer Manufacturing Co., of Pel, 
s. &. to econtract in 1894 with 
General Electric Co., for three 
kiloatt 3300-volt 3-phase general: 
and 2400 H.P. of 5b0-volt mot: 
many of which had a capacity 
140 H. P. The power house was 
cated at a water power, develop 
for that purpose, about 2% im 
from the existing mills at Pel» 
This permitted the utilization o! 
hitherto undeveloped water pow 
and the concentration of all [i 
manufacturing buildings, th 
avoiding the building of a new \ 
lage with its stores, churches. a 
schools. This installation attract: 
much attention in eleetrical circl:- 
on account of the distanee to wh 
such a large amount of energy wa: 
carried. When it became gener: 
known that the contract had be 
placed, the market price of 
Pelzer stoek dropped $25.00 
share, as the transaction was 
sidered to be “a most hazardous a 
dangerous experiment.” On the | 
upon which the plant started, 
observer expressed regret that 
[rial had failed as “the wires !eadiie 
from the power house to the 
had not moved all day long.” So 
of the villagers placed pails bene: 
the wires to catch the electrici(, 
it fell off. ‘Too much credit cau: 
he given to the management of | 
Columbia and Pelzer Compan: 
and also them engineer, Vir. Gree! | 
lor their vision and courage. Al! 
these men were members of | 
New England Cotton Manufactur 
Association. 


The success at Dunnell Pr 
Works, followed by thal at Colu 
hia and Pelzer, was directly respo 
sible for the development of wh 
has been termed “the electric dris 
The installation at Pelzer undou: 
edly stimulated the organization 
the large distributing systems 
the South, which have inier-c 
necting lines extending from A’ 
bama to Virginia. This developm: 
has been, in a large measure, 
sponsible for the rapid growth 
the textile industry in that sectio 
In 1925, the Southern Power Co. he 
a connected load of 306.000 kilowall> 
SO per cent of which supplied 
textile mills. I have a list show! 
the names of 148 publie ufilitie 
serving textile mills. 


The census of 1923 showed thi 
4,000,000 H, P. was required 
operate the textile mills im [hi- 
country, and that of this amoun'. 
2,000,000 H. P. was delivered Db) 


pest | fad 
4, VA = 
| 
| 
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. The group drive is gradu- 


7 \ heing superseded by the indi- 
drive, by which each ma- 
driven by tts own motor. 


‘he last five vears, very Tew 
mills have used the group 
except on the carding and 
» motors have been develop- 
hat department 
eve that Mr. Joseph Ott of 
‘oval Weaving Company in 
cet. R. 1. was the first man 
on individual loom motor in 
untry. On a visit to Italy, he 
wed such This 
levelopment abroad was due 
LO local condicions. The 
nom much Commen 
ope than in this country. Be- 
he great war, there were 3U,- 
ind looms in France... Many 
rs, upon leaving the mill, 
ed a hand loom im their 
If oceurred to some oO! the 
filities that, a motor were 
drive this hand loom, a new 
customers might be devel- 
America is far ahead of 
ne today in this application, 
design of the motors diifers 
naferially from those found m 


| onclusion, permit me to indi- 
vhat appears to me will be the 
important advance, which wiil 
ade in the electrification ot cot- 
lls. For several years previous 
. retirement, I urged the desir- 
of operating each Hl 

by its own S-phase adjus 
peed motor Time will not per- 
'o enlarge further on [this 
and explain why I hold this 
on. Such motors of 5 H. P, and 
eer have been used to great ad- 
ge in finishing plants. Smaller 
‘an be designed, and I beleve 
be designed when the demand 

es sufficiently urgent. 


Institute Appoints 
Distribution Committee 


\ppointment of a Distribution 
nitfee to consider specific prob- 
in the distribution of cotton 
‘Ss Was announced Waike 

1) lines. president of the Cotton- 
Institute, Ine. 
is committee has been selected 
‘he organizations representing 
iclurers, selling agents, con- 
ers, finishers, wholesalers and 

merchants as a result of the 
tul Distrthution Conference of 
~’ Interests held under the aus- 

the Cotton-Textile Insti!ute 

‘all. Matters referred to i! by 

Cconeral Conference deal witn 

‘ects of hand-to-mouth buying 

le costs of manufacture and 

mution of eotton goods, und 
ithe manufacturing policies In 

2 to wholesalers. retail mer- 

mail order houses. cham 

‘s and other buying organiza- 
The committee will report 
‘O the General Conference. 

‘embers of the commiltee are: 
Senator Henry F. Lippitt, 

‘man of the board, Manville- 

ces Co. Providence, R. I. 

|. P. Kendall, treasurer, Kendall 

Ine., Boston. Mass.. represent- 

ihe UCotton-Tetile Institute, Ine. 

‘tam H. Borden of M. GC. D. Bor- 

X Sons, Inc., New York City. 

Benjamin F. Meffert of Amory, 
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Browne & Co... New York City, repre- 
senting the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. 

Albert Manniheimer of Standard 
Cloth Co, New York City. 

M. J. Warner, president, Conver't- 
ers Association, of M. J. Warner Uo., 
representing the Converters Assoc!- 
afion 

Albert R. White, Ht. Hope Finish- 
ing Co., New York City 

H. R. Geasner, Millville Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. representing (the 
National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics 

W. J. D. Bell, president, W hole- 
sale Dry Goods Association of the 
LU. S. of Quinn Marshall 
Lynuchbure, Va. 

S. M. Bond, president, Root and 
MeBride Uo., Cleveland, Ohio, repre- 
senting the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association of the U.S. 

Ralph C. Hudson, president, Na- 
tional Retail Drv Goods Association, 
of O'Neill & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Kdgear S. Bamberger of L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark, N. J., repre- 
senting the National Retail Drv 
(,oods Association 


Plans for American 


Association Meeting 
Continued from Page 24) 


the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation is alwavs a distine! event! in 
’—Plans for American Association 
the Southern textile industry. owine 
Oo the breadth of the territory, Ln- 
like the mills in the North, textiic 
plants in the South are widely 
scattered and cover such a vast area 
that only once a vear does the en- 
tire industry have oportunity to as- 
semble. 

The local committee in Riehmond 
is composed of the following: Men 3 
committee: Coleman. Wortham. 
chairman: H. C. Cullen, T. B. Me- 
(dams, W. M. Addison, H. E. Liteli- 
ford. George Ww. W att, O. J. Sands. 
W. H. Sschwarzchild, John L. Pat- 
lerson, KE. B. Svdnor, W.-T. Dabney, 
R. Met. Bullington. H. W. Jackson. 
J. Fulmer Bright. Ladies’ connni!- 
lee: Mesdames Thomas B. Adams. 
chairman; John L. Patterson, H. (i. 
Cabell, H. B. Cullen, W. H. Sehwarz- 
child. H. G. Bovkin, T. C. Williams, 
Jr. H. S. Hawes, Edward Anderson. 
Douglas Vander Hoof, Coleman 
Wortham, E. A. Reynolds. 

Officers of the American Cuotton 
Manufacturers Association are: 


President, George S. Harris, Atlanta: 


lirst vice-president, H. R. Fitzgerald, 
Danville, Va.; second vice-president, 
Arthur M. Dixon, Gastonia, N. C.: 
secretary and treasurer, W. M. Me- 
Laurine, Charlotte, N. C. 

Board of government: Directors 
Wiliitam D. Anderson, Maeon. Ga.: 
Howard Baetjer, Baltimore: A. H. 
Bahnson, Winston-Salem. N. ¢.: J. 
J. Bradley, Huntsville, Aia.; Cason 
J. Callaway, LaGrange, 
Cannon, Charlotte. N. Bern: id M 
Cone, Greensboro, N. C.: Sidney P. 
Cooper, Henderson, N. C.: B. BE. Geer. 
Greenville, S. C.: Alex Long. Roek 
Spartanburg, E. W. Swift. 
Columbus, Gia.; T. H. Webh.. Gon- 
cord, N. C.: E. F. Woodside. Green- 
ville, S. 
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textile 


they had Morse Textile Drives 
by using throughout the field for their re- 
They for- liability—insist on Morse Drives 
g about the im- for your power transmission. 
conditions, lowe! 
machine 
higher gerade 


increased production 8% 
Textile Drives. 


proved lighting 


arrangemen! 


15 and 25 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Textile Drives 
from counter shaft to rolls, also from countershaft 
to Reeves reducer to tenter 


are noted 


Then you'll be sure of the most 
efficient and reliable transmission 
available. Ask the nearest Morse 
Transmission Engineer for com- 


product that was possible. plete data, 

MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
(Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa 
Detroit. Mich. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
lLauisville. Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont.. Can. 
New York, Y. Winnipeg, Man.. 

2373 


SILENT CHAIN 


DRIVES 


KS 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Mass. 


“Want Ads” 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


$1.50 per inch per insertion 


me 
One 
mill = 
MOR SE, 
Way 
Loom Cords a Specialty 
Rates: 


| 


Zinc-O-Lith is the answer to the great majority of your painting . problems It 
eliminates any element of uncertainty and experimentation. For exteriors and 
interiors alike, Zinc-O-Lith satisfies the most exacting standards of efficiency 
and economy. 


The “daylight” brilliance of Zinc-O-Lith White is an important contributing 
factor in increased shop efficiency For the mill village, it is the color of cheer, 
cleanliness, and contentment 


Zinc-O-Lith may be sprayed or brushed with equal success. It is the one 
product that reduces the painting budget without sacrifice of a single element of 
superlative satisfaction. 

Wherever paint’'is needed to protect and beautify, and to serve as an aid to 
more effective interior illumination, Zinc-O-Lith gives the greatest service for 
the money expended Standardization on Zinc-O-Lith preducts has proved its 
great value throughout the textile industry. 


The story of the Glidden representative is well worth your attention It will 
be given to you without obligation on request. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
National Headquarters 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


inc-O-Lit 


weet 


—a high-quality, 
low-price flat 
white—for use on 
walls and ceilings 


—a fine type of 
enamel for general 


~an outside white, 
ready for use. Can 
interior finishing easily be tinted. 
' A white that has 
*xceptional cover- 
ted to any shade ing, hiding and 
desired. Very eco- spreading quali- 
nomical. ies. 


on walls or wood- 


work. May be tin- tor ename | s. 


any shade. 
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Index To Advertisers 


or as an undercoat 


can be tinted to 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does ,,,; 
appear in this issue. 
Page I 
Abbott Machine Co. —- Johnson Chas. B. 
Abington Machinery Works -— —K— 
Akron Belting Co. 47 Kaumagraph Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. — Keever Starch Co. 
American Aniline & Extract Co. ~- Klipstein, A. & Co 
American Bobbin Co. 36 —L— 
American Glanzstoff Corp ~- Lambeth Rope Corp. 
American Moistening Co 24 Lane, W. T. & Bros. 
American Textile Banding Co. _— Langley, W. H. & Co. 
American Yarn & Processing Co. _— Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co. 
Amory, Browne & Co 14 Lea, David M. & Co., Ine 
Apco-Mossberg Corp. _- Leslie, Evans & Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 20 Lestershire Spool & Mfe. Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. Lincoln Electric Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. —_ Link-Belt Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 36 Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc — —M— 
Atkins. KE. C. & Co 38 Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Atlanta Rrush Co. 14 Mathieson Alkali Works 
Bancroft, Jos. & Sons Co. Lo. 
43 National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Rell Geo. C =. National Ring Traveler Co. 
Bond Chas. Co we Newburger Cotton Co 
Borne Scrymaer Co ° Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
14 N. ¥. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co. 38 
Brown, David Co. 30 Banca & ‘ire P 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 23 ts Assn 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Carolina Metal Culvert Co l Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Carrier Engineering Corp — Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 
Catlin & Co 45 Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
(hariotte Leather Belting Co 29 President Hotel 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 2 Polk, R. L. & Co. 


Celanese Corp. of America -- 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. ~- 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. — 
Commercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc. - 
Adam Cook's Sons — 


Corn Products Refining Co 51 
(ourtney, Dana Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works -- 
Crump, F. M. & Co. 45 
(Curran & Barry 44 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 30 
(‘utler-Hammer Mfg. Co — 
& 2, 41 
Dary Ringe Traveler Co. 50 
Deering. Milliken & Co., Ine. 44 
Diamond Chain & Mfe. Co — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 45 


Drake Corp. 


Draper, E. §S 28 
Draper Corp 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Duke Power Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc... 29 
Duplan Silk Corp. — 
DuPont de Nemours, E. 1. & Co. 37 
— 
Eastwood, Benjamin Co — 
Eaton, Paul 42 
Eclipse Textile Devies, Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 50 
Emmons Loom Harness (‘o. a4 
Entwistle, T. C. Co 
Fabreeka Belting Co. — 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fairbanks- Morse & (Co 
Fales & Jenks Machine (Co cen 
Farish Co. 28 
Ferguson Gear Co. 50 
Ford, J. B. Co. 3h 
Firth-Smith Co. 9 
Foster Machine Co. sek 
Franklin Process Co. ‘ao 
Garland Mfg. Co. do 
General Dyestuff Corp. — 
General Electric Co. 17 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co — 
Glidden Co. 24 


Graton & Knight Co. 

(Great Northern Hotel 
Greist Mfg. Co. 35 
(ireenville Belting Co. 


Harris, A. W. Oil Co. -— 
Harrison- Wright Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 41 
H. & B. American Machine (‘o. 18 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 25 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 2 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 42 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. _ 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 2s 


tamsey Chain Co 
teeves Bros.. Inc. 14 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roy B. 8S. & Son 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s, C. G. Sons Corp. 
Schieren, Chas. A. Co. 


seott, Henry L. & Co. ' 
Seaboard Ry. ‘ 
Seydel Chemical Co. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Sipp Machine Co. 

Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 

S K F Industries 

Sonneborn, L. Sons 

Sonoco Products 

Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp 

Southern Ry. 42 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co ' 

Stafford Co. 

Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 

Standard Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfe. Co 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine 

Stone, Chas. H. 

Sullivan Hardware (Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Takamine Laboratories, Inc 

Taylor Instrumemnt Companies 

Terrell Machine Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

The Texas Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 

Ton-Tex Corporation 

Tripod Paint Co 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 

l’ S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler (Co. 

Fred'k Vietor & Achelis 

Viscose (‘ompany 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Watts, Ridlev & (Co. 

Wellington, Sears & (Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Williams, J. H. Co 

Wilson, Wm. & York. Inc. 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. ; 

Woodward, Baldwin & (Co. 


Was It a Mean Crack? 
“Why did you stop singing in the 
choir?” 
“Because one day I didn't sing and 
somebody asked if the organ had 
heen fixed.”"—Princeton Tiger. 


The Rocky Road 
Him (to sweet young thing)- ' 
can see [m only a pebble in yo’ 
life, 
Her—That’s all. But I wish yo" 
were a little boulder.—Seleeted. 
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pening and Cleaning Of 
Cotton 


(Continued from Page 14) 


, mix. From the statements thal 
ave previously made, it will be 
» that for some minutes, low- 
de eotton is used, and for other 
utes. high-erade cotton is used, 
cach time a piece is fed into the 
» breaker, it is either a high or 
,-grade bale, but not both. We 
opefore, feel that the cotton has a 
ye uneven appearance than is 
essary. 


Cleaning. 


inder the system outlined, the 
puts cotton of various grades 
ough the same cleaning ma- 
ijnes, expecting the machines to 
ean strict good ordinary cotton 
d middling cotton with equal el- 
-tiveness, and take out no more of 
. good stock from th high-grade 
‘ton than it does from the low- 
ule cotton. This statement does 
seem quite fair. 
\s I have previously stated, this 
rangement of machines occurs 
re frequently than any o'her ar- 
ingement that we have seen. There 
‘ition of one or more machines olf 
ire some time variations by the ad- 
iifYerent kinds to this line, but the 
iiea of running the cotton through 
4 given line is almost general. Prac- 
cal results that we have seen in a 
arge number of mills have proven 
hat this system does not blend cot- 
ion -well. Furthermore, it either 
‘lakes too much cotton out of the 
high-grade or not enough dirt out of 
he low-grade. 


Hopper System 


We are very strongly in favor of 
‘he adoption of what we call a 
iouble hopper system. We find miils 
iniversally experimenting with 
uixes containing different grades 
ind character of cotton, and we be- 
eve that the hopper system 4an- 
‘wers the objections before men- 
oned better than any other that 
ve have seen. The hopper system 
‘ very briefly as follows: I am giv- 
ig an illustration of an 8&-hopper 
vstem. This can be very logically 
creased to a much larger number, 
[ am giving 8 as the smallest 
‘)phed to a print cloth mill. Under 
inber that we believe should be 
118 system, we would have 3 hop- 
‘rs feeding in parallel on to an end- 
ss belt conveyor. The cotton from 
ere would go through a vertical 
ener, and one or more cleaners. 
iO not care at this time to discuss 
relative virtues of different 
ixes Of cleaning machines. ‘The 
‘ton from the last cleaner is fed 
lO another endles bell conveyor, 


Which cotton from 5 other 
‘ppers, also running in parallel, is 
‘opped. The cotton then goes 
irough another vertical opener 
id one or more cleaning machines. 
‘he cotton used in the first 3 hop- 
“’s is the low-grade coiton. The 
‘llOn used in 4 out of the 5 last 
‘Oppers is the high-grade cotton. 
‘he fifth hopper in the second bat- 
‘TY js used for reworked waste. 
‘his system has the following ad- 
tages over the bale breaker sys- 
“I, Which I have previously dis- 


isseqd: 


Cleaning. 
(a) The low-grade cotton fed into 
the first 3 hoppers receives special 
cleaning, which it requires. 


Opening 


b) As to the settings on the hop- 
pers are closed in as close as possi- 
ble, the cotton is opened up much 
better than if it went through a 
large hale breaker with § larger 
spikes on the apron. The cotton is 
also opened up with a vertical open- 
er before it is cleaned. 


Blending. 


‘c) 1 made the statement that a 
bale breaker would contain cotton 
from about 3 bales. We will say 
that a hopper contains cotton from 
2 bales, for the sake of the argu- 
ment. Under this system, you are 
continually blending cotton from 16 
bales al a time instead of 3 Dales. 
You are also blending at all times 
the high-grade cotton with the low- 
grade cotton and the waste, with 
constant proportions of each. 

On account of the virtues of this 
system, some mills are successfully 
using cotton of much lower grades 
than is possible with the old sys- 
tem, because of the special cleaning 
and blending. 

We believe that many first-class 
cleaning machines are constructed, 
but we should emphasize especially 
that cleaning machines should be 
chosen of the capacity required to 
fit the character of the cotton that 
the mill has selected to use. We 
have found very often that mills 
can either get a cleaner cloth with 
the cotton that is used, or get a 
cloth that is as clean as the present 
cloth with low grades when the 
opening room has been arranged in 
a logical way. 


Picker Room. 


d) The work of the picker room, 
under this system, then devolves il- 
self into one of finishing the work of 
cleaning instead of doing it all, and 
of forming even and smooth laps. 
We feel that a picker room should 
not contain more than two processes 
of picking. In the last vear or two, 
considerable excellent work has 
been done with One-process picking, 
and we believe that many mills are 
getting very satisfactory results. We 
ask that we be permitted not to dis- 
cuss this question, as we are not 
sure that the final stage has been 
reached for all classes of work. We 
would lay as a standard, in the judg- 
ment of laps, a variation of not 
more than half an ounce per yard 
in the yard-to-yard measurement of 
laps. We would also state that it is 
reasonable to expect that the fin- 
isher picker laps have not more 
than 5 to 8 per cent of laps outside 
of the usual tolerance of % pound 
either side of standard weight. The 
major function of the picker room 
then becomes that of forming a 
smooth even lap. 
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BLEACHERS! 


Solozone 

is still the cheapest 
Peroxide bleaching agent 
But— 

where convenience is wanted 
and cost is secondary 

use “Albone C", 


the 100 Volume Peroxide liquid. 


Glad to bleach samples 


and make demonstrations 


“We 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 


713 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist Manufacturing Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


An Overseer Told Me 


that he no longer experiences difficulties from after effects 
of alkalies used for conditioning dyed yarns in winding, in 


cloth fulling, or in scouring. 


Since he has used the 


Wivandolle 


Quality and Service 


Alkalies 


he has found that their absolute solubility, and perfect free 
rinsing, entirely eradicate the alkali from the fibre with the 
result that after stain are eliminated and tendering of the 


fibres positively prevented. 


An order for these special purpose 
alkalies will prove a most profitable 


investment. 


Ask vour supply man for “WYANDOTTE” 
The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Magazine Advertising 
(Continued from Page 16) 


ondary in the 
to me that the primary considera- 
tion should be—what are you going 
to advertise and how? 

It seems impossible to get depend- 
able statistics of sufficient compre- 
hensiveness to be indisputable. How- 
ever, with what indices we have, if 
is a safe hazard that the total re- 
tail sales of piece goods in the 
Lnited States run more than one 
billion dollars per annum. The 
United States Census Bureau on re- 


seeins 


problem. 


tail sales in twelve cities for 1926 
reported —Woollens 10 per cent, cot- 
fon piece goods 38 per cenit, silks 44 
per cent, ravons & pel cent, so tha: 
we may sav that the present mar- 
ket for cotton piece goods at retar 


in the United States amounts to 
more than $380,000,000, per annum. 


With exceptions of two months, 
every month since December olf 
1925 has shown a decrease in the 


retail sale of cotton piece goods over 
the corresponding month of the 
previous vear. This is upon 
reports from 500 department stores 
to the Federal Reserve Board. It is 
encouraging to note that in Febru- 
ary of this vear this same source re- 
ported a gain of 3.3 per cent for cot- 
ton goods, although it showed a loss 
of 21 per cent for silks and velvets, 
a loss of 62 per cent tor woolens 
and a nearly 2 per cent for 


based 


loss oft 
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in concentration on 
problems of manufacture. Histori- 
cally the tetxile manufacturer has 
concentrated on buying, weaving, 
dyeing, printing and finishing and 
until twenty years ago, in the ma- 
jority of cases, he delegated his 
selling. In many instances he still 
delegates his selling. The new in- 
dustries that have sprung up in the 
last few decades, such concerns as 
Campbell's Soups, National Biscuit 
Company, Simmons beds, the entire 
automobile industry, most of the 
packaged food-stuflfl manutacturers, 
even the cooperative growers ol 
Sunkist oranges, Sun-Maid - raisins 
and the like, have not oniv under- 
taken the production of goods bu: 


of statistics nor 


have assumed the problem of selling 
them. Campbell not only makes the 


although techni- 
consummated hv 


soup but sells it, 
caliv the 


the retail 


sale is 


grocer. 


Fifteen years ago, I taiked to a 
mill treasurer with a capacity al 
that time of tiftvy miles of gingham 
an hour. I tried to interest him in 
the women who consume his goods. 
I made no progress whatever. I was 
assured that his line was closed |wo 
hours after ifs opening. I asked this 
gentleman who purchased his 
His repiy was “the jobber.” I asked 
him if be was interested to whom 
the jobber sold or where or how and 
his answer was a complete negative. 

Within the last vear or two I was 
talking to the treasurer of a South- 


foods. 


me that with his new magazine 
looms he had a 15 per cent greater 
effliency than some of his Northern 
competitors. This lay in manufac- 
turing. Il was in manufacturing im- 
provements that he was primarily 
interested. 

However reluctant the textile 
manufacturer may be to assume the 
problem of selling his goods, I be- 
lieve that it is necessary. 

The concern with which I am as- 
sociated started in Fitchburg, Mass.. 
sixty-five years azo. We have sold 
and do sell to women in every Civi- 
lized country in the world. We sell 
paper patterns to facilitate 
the making of garments for women 
and children out of piece goods. We 


dress 


sell them from pictures of dresses. 
Qur principal task is to sell more 
piece goods in order that we may 


sell more plans or patterns for the 


making of piece goods into gur- 
ments. Our sales run into tens of 


millions of individual transactions 
with women in the course of a yea: 
and we never have atlempted to 
control these women’s purchases in 
any way. We have, however, watch- 
ed their method of buying and we 
know that for some mysterious rea- 
they all do the same thing a! 
the same time. Just why they 
should want short skirts or ione 
skirts or narrow or wide may be 
a mystery, but that they all want 
the same thing at substantially the 
same time is statisticalivy demon- 
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lendencies, trends, or even in 
than that—how many of them kn 
actually what is transpiring a! 
moment? 

However, let us pass that. 
summg that the manufacturer 
study style tendencies, Goes k. 
abreast of the change in wom: 
demands or whims — and remem) 
the truth that lay in one man’s 
sertion when he said “My wife 
a whim of iron’—there is a g 
deal. that can he done to stimu 
the increased consumption of «: 
goods. The most intelligent e 
that I know of in this direetio; 
one recently launched as a Bur 
of the National Retail Dry (io 
Association lo he called the 4 
tume Art Association.” comm. 
your attention to the work of 
bureau and the opportunity that | 
ahead of it. 

With piece-goods representing 
per cent of the department s' 
sales, merchants are naturally int. 
ested in their promotion. The 
partment and drs 
fostering this movement are not 
leresled in pushing any particu! 
fabric or any particular weave, a: 
certainly no particular line or trad 
mark. The merchant is, howey: 
interested in increasing sales a: 
and the stimulation of an increase: 
consumption of piece gooas. Again- 
that laudable ambition I trust v 
will interpose no objection. 

One of the 


Foods stores 


leaders of the «| 


Payonus. ern mill with more than 25,000 strated. Standard Oil Company told mie year: 
The road to the solution of your hands employed, and in asking him How many textile manufaciurers ago that if the history of the Stand 
problems does not lie in the study about his apparent success he told do vou know ’who are studying stvie ard Oil Company were ever ([rul\ 
k US YOUR BOBBIN MAKER 
MAK 
ROLLS BOBBINS 
UNDERCLEARER MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
FOSTER WINDER SLUBBERS 
'NTERMEDIATE 
WARP 
SPOOLS TWISTER 
TWISTER SPEEDER 
FILLING 


METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


Lé wislon. Me. 


Bobbin and Spool Manufacturers 


FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Type 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
14-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
Carolina Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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‘on luck should be given its part 
ve story. When kerosene was 
main product from petroleum, 
Jine was literally a drug on the 
-et. The problem was how to 
ose of it. They even had low 
‘rouble with the authorities 
» they threw it away and the 
at Bayonne would not infre- 
ntly eateh afire. Then came the 
nal combustion engine—not an 
sntion of the Standard Oil or 
fostered by them. It created 
jtually an enormous market for 
Jine which had heretofore been 
most negligible by-product. 
ereated a tremendous demand 
lubricating oil. It relegated 
-osene almost to the former posi- 
of gasoline. Then some bright 
‘us. and he was not in the Stand- 
Oil Company, suggested thal 
oy heat homes with fuel oil, and 
at ‘they improve the roads by 
uring the residuum oils over 
nem as a binder. 
What new uses can you develop 
cotton piece goods? The com- 
inv with which I am associated 
as developed and is developing 
We have furnished and 
ive illustrating and describing an 
ttractive room in which the wail 
vering and the handings are iden- 
tical in material—a very charming 
orint. If you are to compete with 
inv fair degree of success with the 
wall paper manufacturers, you 
might find outlets for many addi- 
‘ional millions of yards. This_is but 
ne of a great many suggestive uses 
that have ben evolved and are being 
evolved. But, it all comes back tv 
ihe same thing that I am reiterating 
ind that is, that the textile manu- 
facturer, however reluctant, must 
ecome a merchant—he must mar- 
<et his goods himself just as does 
‘the maker of linoleums or carpets. 
| heard one of the great bankers 
of the country tell of an interview 
in his offices when a cotton manu- 
facturer was urging him to interest 
himself in helping the. industry. 
Why, Mr. B.” said this manufactur- 
“you just go out of your office 
d strip the first fifiy women you 
eel and you won't find tive ounces 
cotton on them.” Of course, this 
> & rather amazing exaggeration, 
(| had this naive suggestion been 
llowed—what then? 
You will realize that I have com- 
‘lely side-stepped the topic that 
48 assigned to me—to appear as 
proponent for magazine advertis- 
ik. I think that any attempt to dis- 
iss with you the relative value of 
‘iia at this time is entirely pre- 
‘lure, As an association I cannot 
* that you have an opportunity for 
iilled advertising because of the 
‘eal diversity in your producis. 
‘herefore, I hesitate to even sug- 
“°St association advertising. As in- 
‘vidual manufacturers each prob- 
™M 1s peculiar unto itself, but there 
> One thing I think all of you have 
‘' COMmon and that is the necessity 
continuous, intelligent concen- 
‘ation on the problem of increased 
“onsumption. It can be done. A 
‘lend of mine, early in this century, 
‘a8 asked to solve the problem of 
\dvertising coal tar. Can you fancy 
‘nything harder? Well he did a fine 
Job in the formulation of a selling 
idea for Barrett Specification Roof- 
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ing, and later in the extension of the 
product under the name of Tarvia 
for use on roads. 

The decrease in home baking 
seemed to threaten the Fleishman 
Yeast people. New uses for yeast 
were exploited to the great increase 
in total business of the Fleishman 
Company. Furniture polish that 
was sold in eight ounce bottles: to 
be rubbed a few drops at a time on 
a piano or a chair found a new use. 
The product was sold by the gallon 
fo be rubbed on the floor with a 
mop. 

You may feel that competitive 
conditions are keen in your indus- 
dustry so are they in food stuffs. 
Our average capacity is some 3,500 
calories a day. The grower, the 
manufacturer, the packer are all in 
competition for the capacity of the 
human stomach. When the possi- 
bilities are intelligently studied and 
cultivated as in the case of Sunkist 
oranges, they succeed in getting an 
increasing measure of business 
against the lower priced but com- 
placent or- indolent competition of 
prunes, apples and the like. The 
Sunkist orange people put oul an 
extractor for juice at the soda foun- 
tains and greatly increased the con- 
sumption of their oranges and 
lemons. They are now putting out 
an extractor unit for the homes, and 
if they are successful they will fur- 
ther increase consumption. 

What are you doing to study the 
market as it now exists and whal 
are you doing to increase consump- 
tion? If you were a maker of 
building materials would you be in- 
terested in what architects were 
putting into their plans and specifi- 
cations Which they were selling to 
home builders? Do you know or 
care what the trade is recommend- 
ing to women and what women are 
doing aboul those recominendalions 
with respect to the purchase of 
piece goods? Do you think you can 
continue the next quarter of a cen- 
tury, to delegate your selling prol:- 
lems to others? I question whether 
you can advertise successfully as a 
group. I believe that some of you 
may be able to successfully adver- 
tise individually, but whether as a 
group or as individuals, it seems lu 
me that your first problem :s lo 
study ways and means of increasing 
consumption. And, that means a 
study of the market as is, and how 
it may be influenced favorably to- 
ward your fabrics. 

Sign On Woodside Mill to Direct 

Airplanes 

Greenville, S. €. — One of the 
world’s largest cotton mills will be 
used in advertising Greenville’s air- 
port, which is now under construc- 
tion. Officials of the Woodside Mil! 
offered their mill roof as a place on 
which to paint a sign pointing the 
way to the landing field. 


Lexington, N. C.—A new industria! 
plant for Lexington is a shirt fac- 
tory which has begun operations by 
Younts and Son, who are alsv 
operators of an overall plant in the 
southern section of the city. The 
new plant manufacturers high 
grade work shirts and the owners 
plan to enlarge the plant later. 
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For the 


SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ACETIC ACID 
LACTIC ACID 
BARIUM CHLORIDE 
SULPHATE of ALUMINA 


Commercial and Iron Free 


CALCINED GLAUBER’S SALT 


AMMONIA and POTASH 
ALUMS w.s.P. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


E. l.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


3500 Gray's Ferry Rd., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
256 Vanderpool St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Write us for further information on DU PONT TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


| Splendid Servidor, 

oom wit 
| ‘ach Bath 
| Panty: ses OWN 
| a u 

Swi 

a ish Bi g—Goll 
| *oncerts van Chair 
| (on bac Roll eT 

Horse 


| 
| 
| | = 
pRESIDE 
ON THE Boh = 
(“ome NOW TL 
Relaxation and 
Ke ation 
L. Andrew* 
Manage?! 
| 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


WwooD 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


‘making the 


Athins Name 


Be sure the Atkins name appears plainly on Saws, 
Knives and Grinding Wheels, then you are posi- 
tive of getting your money's worth and a wise in- 
vestment. Atkins products meas- 
ure "p in every degree to the 
high standard demanded by your 
There is an Atkins Saw, Knife or 
Saw Tool for every job and they are known the 


“The Finest on Earth” 
Ek. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


Branch Houses: Atlanta, Memphis, New Orleans 


requirements. 


world over as 


indiana 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp fying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 


Knotters 


High Speed Warpers 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Semples 


- are stylish, but 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Bradiey 
Cut 2 in., in., 1% in., and Ol! Stencil Board 
in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
VROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 


ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAI, 
MODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a 
radley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. "sna Pun 


106 Beekman St. New York 


Stencil 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil Pot 


Shippers’ Supplies 
MODEL J 


cuts & in. Letters 
¢ Lines—Any Length 
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Manufacturing Novelty 
Yarn Cloths 
(Continued from Page 10) 
and the fabric will slip easily. In 
making such a construction, the fill- 
ing yarn usually contains much 
more twist per inch than would or- 
dinarily be the case. The hard twist 
in the varn will make the cioth 
shrink up, when it is finished, thus 
crepe effect. In this 
cloth even the warp yarn has a 
somewhat greater twist than usual, 
and the cloth shrinks in length as 
well as in width, although this ts 
not a customtry method. The usual 
standard of twist for filling varn is 
about three and three-quarters 
times the square root of the varn 
size in turns er inch, although the 
amount is reduced to three or less, 
when mercerization is to take place, 
but for most hard twist filling, the 
standard is from seven to eight and 
one-half times the square root of 
the size in turns per inch, with 
probably seven and one-half used 
in the most cases. Of course there 
have been instances where a greater 
number of turns per inch than thal 
indicated has been inserted, and in 
some cases fewer turns have been 
used. What this means tor a varn 
like that used in the cloth ts shown 
as follows: the square root of 50/1 
is 7.07, and with a standerd of 7% 
used,.the turns per inch would be 
practically 53. Ordimary 50/1 varn, 
with a standard of 4%, contains 
only about 32 turns per inch, so thal 
it will be readily recognized that the 
prduction per spindle is much less 
than it is for ordinary warp, with 
an increase in the various costs of 
producing. Many crepes are made 
with filling twisted in one direction 
only, with the majority of the high 
class articles contain both regu’ar 

and reverse twisted yarn. 

In some fabrics one pick of one 
twist and then another pick of the 
reverse {twist Is imserted, while in 
others two picks of each are used 
in succession. The pulling of one 
twist agains! the other when the 
cloth is finished produces a regular 
effect, which look 
at all like the fabrics produced with 
two kinds of twists. 

Naturally, to weave two twists of 
varn a box loom is necessary, and 
when only one pick of each is used 
a pick and pick loom is necessary. 
To allow sufficient time for the 
shuttle to be changed, the~ loom 
speed is somewhal slower than 
would otherwise be the case, possi- 
bly about 10 per cent lower being 
the rate on comparatively narrow 
goods. 

Fabrics such as have been dis- 
cussed are likely to sell at very high 
retail prices not onls 


Crepe does nat 


because they 
also because the 
orders received are comparatively 
small and exclusive price can be ob- 
tained. The general practice is to 
obtain the very best price from the 
buyers, and this policy resulis in 
high prices and protits when the de- 
mand is good. A comparatively 
small profit per yard will allow a 
good return to the mill, inasmuch 
as.the production of the loom is 
comparatively large, due to the 
small number of picks per inch. Al- 
though many of these grey cloths 
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costs comparatively littie to 
duce, there are other features w) 
make the cost Lo a converter a ¢g 
deal higher. One of these is the 
of finishing and another is the 
that there is a shrinkage in 
length of the cloth delivered ins’ \ 
of stretch noted in a good n 

kinds of cloth when finishing. | 
shrinkage is not on many cloths 

is evident on the one considered 


Then it is a fact that selling 
penses are high through the 
of samples and the propor!io: 
which they form on the comp 
tively small orders. Often a lx 
risk is taken when novelties 
purchased, for should the 
change the loss would be large 
the fabric mentioned it is undo 
edly true that a portion of the p 
is represented through the sei! 
eonnection. 


Sloan Discusses Distribution 
(Continued from Page 18) 


distribution of the products of! 
mills. Please consider me, the 
fore, as one seeking enlightenn: 
on this subject which so vitally 
fects the development of eve 
phase of the cotton textile indus! 
Also bear in mind that the Instit: 
has not as yet found it approprial 
to take a final position as to tl. 
solution of these problems. 

Views which have not infreque:: 
ly heen expressed would 
indicate thal a proper, and econ.’ 
ical distribution on the part o! 
wholesaler would require: 

i. The carrying of adequate slo 

2. The devoting of individual «' 
forts to reasonably limited term 
ries. 


Seer) 


3. The making of purchases f 
important sources of supply in ; 
ficient volume to insure the des 
degree of co-operation by the 
ufacturers. 

As regards the retailer, it has be 
said that his functions should |) 

1. To estimate in advance w 
the community’s needs will be 
fo secure a sufficient stock of n 
chandise to take care of these ne 

2. To acquaint the public 
what he has on hand. 

3. To sell his goods with such : 
vice as his particular ectientele | 
require. 

i. To specialize in a study of 
wants of the community which 
serves and to know the requirem: 
of that particular class of trad 

Consideration will probably 
given to these views and others: 
a kindred nature at the fortheon 
distributors’ committee meeting 

Prior to the war, manufactu: 
wholesaler and retailer appeared 
be fulfilling their functions in ' 
sonably satisfactory fashion. | 
business methods are  consta! 
subject to change and as a resul! 
fhe war, the retailer learned tha' 
Was no longer necessary for hun 
buy goods in large quantities. ! 
crease in production facilities, | 
proved transportation and commu! 
cation facilities, style changes, 
brought home to the retailer (' 
feeling that he was able to hav: 
his wants fulfilled much mo’ 
promptly. This has led to the de 
velopment of a buying policy whit! 
has necessitated a radical change !'' 


in 
Look For: the 

— 


ion 


iif 
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vethods of doing business by the 
ier, the wholesaler and the 
ufacturer. Unfortunately all 
» groups did not readjust them- 
ve to the changed conditions as 
'y as could have been desired. 

» the retailer began reducing 
‘rocks of goods, demanding small 

1 greater variety and at shorter 
vals of time, the wholesaler 
cally felt that he mn turn must 
-onge his business on a similar 
: It was logical for him to 
done this but unfortunately it 
apparently carried to an e@x- 
» so much so tn fact that to 
-tudving the situation it would 
as though some of the whole- 

es’ functions had reverted to the 
ifaeturer. This, I think, ts the 
scipal reason insofar as any one 
icon may be assigned, for the 
cent unsettled condition of dis- 
ution. Whatever the reason, the 
rge has been made, however, that 
olesalers for severai years pas! 
been purchasing in too small 
quantities, particularly in style 
vis, and that in view of this they 
unreasonable in expecting their 
rces of supply to confine their 
es TO the wholesaler. Some of 
leaders apparently consider 
ese complaints valid since they 
ve been advising you generaliy to 
ike purehases in sufficient vol- 
to insure the desired degree of 
peration on the part of the man- 


The carrying of adequate stocks 
es not mean that the wholesaler 
uld take on an unnecessary bur- 
or risk In Carrying large stocks 
either the mill or the retaul 
erchant. There is a happy medium 


eiween the extremes of targe 


cks, such as you found yourselves 
rloaded with just after the war, 
the exceedingly small quantities 
Which I am told some of you 
‘been doing business during the 
ist years. Insofar as those 
ho have studied the question are 
* to determine, hand-to-mouth 
Ving of sty.e and to some extent 
staple goods is with us to stay, 
‘| lam wondering if we must not 
‘ust our methods of doing busi- 
“Ss So aS to meet it. How can the 
adequately serve those 
chants who are his customers if 
is pursuing a policy which con- 
lilly compels him to refer back 
‘he manufaeturer for small and 
protitable orders ? Indeed, how 
be reasonably expect the man- 
‘clurer to give him that support 
| cooperation to which he is en- 
‘lil the manufaeturer feels that 
's being forced to assume some of 
se burdens which more properly 
“ng Lo the who.esaler? 
‘gardless of quantities of stocks 
med, however. the economic dis- 
‘ulion of them brings up the con- 
ation of the extent to which the 
Nolesaler should limit his terri- 
\ In the old days, wholesalers 
‘Jd adequately supply the coun- 
trom such centers as Boston, 
‘iadelphia and New York, but 
‘lt the growth in population and 


‘Yelopment of various seclions, 


iis 


was no longer possib-e. Com. 


“lion became keener and we had 
STOUDS large départment 


syndicate buvers, mail order 
and chain stores growing up 
taking considerable profitable 
“hess from. the wholesaler. To- 
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day it is my belief that by making 
an adequate study of local territo- 
ries, the wholesaler will find a 
number of merchants whom he can 
serve in a profitable and mutually 
advantageous manner through econ- 
omies and advantages of trade which 
cou'ld not be secured in any other 
way by these merchants. I take 1 
that the manufacturer may reason- 
ably be expected to look to the 
wholesaler not only to carry ade- 
quate stocks and to distribute his 
goods but to furnish such informa- 
lion as will enable both manufac- 
turer and wholesaler to serve the 
customer in the most economical 
manner. In this connection, the 
wholesaler possesses a very valuable 
asset in that he is particularly wel 
fitted to secure information concern- 
stocks of g00ds im eourse of 
distribution, and the actual and 
prospective demand for these goods. 
Such specialized knowledge of the 
markets enables him to observe and 
anticipate the demand for goods and 
not infrequently to forecast changes 
in type and styles of goods. This 
latter advantage is particularly im- 
portant in hand-to-mouth buying 
where style changes play such a big 
part and where, if not properly met, 
they can and have led to enormous 
increases in both manufacturing and 
distributing costs. The compilation 
and dissemination of such informa- 
lion in the proper manner should 
exert a stabilizing effect on the 
speculative forces which are to a 
greater or less extent present in 
every industrial market. 

lam very much impressed by the 
need which is felt in .our industry 
for adequate and comprehensive 
statistics on distribution. Within 
recent years the mills have helped 
lo build up a very useful amount of 
Sctatistical information. This is a 
matter which the Cotton-Textile 
Institute is continually emphasizing 
and encouraging. So far. however. 
these statistics are mainly concern- 


ed with the manufacturing side of 


the mdustry, and for some time if 
has been felt that this information 
would be more iluminating and 
useful if it were supplemented with 
inarket data which your association 
should be able to ‘compile. I am 
sure that I express the prevailing 


sentiment of the Institute and our 


Industry m urging that vou give this 
matter of statistics your attention 
und support. 

Another activity to which the In- 
stitute has been devoting consider- 
able attention is the determination 
of sound cost bases or principles, 
Misleading cost data in the past 
have been serious contributing fae- 
tors to the making of prices which 
have no proper relations to produe 


tion or distribution costs If the 


effect caused by such methods were 
contined to the individual manufae- 
furer or distributor who made the 
mistake of wunder-estimating his 
costs, the industry in general could 
afford to feel less concerned about 
this subject. But a mistake of this 
character by one mill or one dis- 
tributor may lead to a price below 
cost for a very extensive group of 
mills or distributors and may there- 
by create a condition of instability 
to the serious detriment of all the 
agencies of distribution in respeet to 
that particular line of goods. I 
would therefore seem to be of great 


Tycos Automatic Control 
and the Slashed Yarn 


photo at left, en- 
larged four times, 
shows No 13.55 
yarn before slash- 


b © Sa 
yarn after 
slashing with 
the old hand 
ontrol. 


Photo at right, enlarg- 
ed four times, shows 
the same yarn after 
slashing with the T ycos 
System of slasher Con 
trol. Note how fibres 
are bound in 
When 7 ycos has controlled the Slashing Process, the yarn is ready for smooth 
operation on the looms. It has the correct moisture content for the elasticity 60 
necessary for maximum weaving results. The fibres are tightly bound in for 
smooth running. The size coating is uniform and tough tc prevent wear and 
chafing. It is pliable to decrease shedding 
Send for illustrated booklet, “Blazing the Way to Slasher Room 
Profits,” and Tycos Catalog for Textile Mills. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 


TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., 
LONDON 


kor Better Spinning 


cover top rolls with 


SPINNA CALF 


write for particulars 


AS 
> : 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
210 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of Roller Sheepskins 
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BELTING 


For Cotton Mills 


At first, Ton-Tex was bought by certain large mills to 
encourage another use for cotton. Today, Ton-Tex Belt- 
ing is used because it is less expensive than leather and is 
actually showing as long life and increased production on 
both looms and spinning. 

Ton-Tex belting is very pliable and does not fray. Itis | 
50°, stronger than a leather belt of the same thickness. 
It has little stretch and maintains its driving tension. It 
is waterproof. 

In many mills superintendents using Ton-Tex report: 
3 to 5 more picks per minute on looms and 3 to 4 more 
turns per minute on spinning. 


It is fully guaranteed for Cotton Mill service 
Complete stocks are carried by our distributors: 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TON -TEX CORPORATION 


345 West 35th St. New York, N. Y. | 


Carolina Supply Company, 
Montgomery & Crawford, 
Fulton Supply Company, 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Taylor-Parker Company. 
W. J. Savage Company. 


Better Lubrication at ss Gs¢ per month | 


A Helper— Without Wages 5 


So say operatives whose machines are lubricated with 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


It Stays in Bearings 


helping operatives by greatly reducing the number of oilings—NON- 
FLUID OIL lasts several times as long per application as liquid oil— 


also helping operatives by keeping in bearings and off the goods in 
process—keeping off machines, floors, etc., so avoiding oil spots on 
goods and dirty working conditions 
NOTE NON-FLUID OIL also strongly appeals to mill owners and 
supers because it lasts longer per application and costs less for lubri- 
cation than liquid oil 

Write for testing sample and bulletin, “Lubrication of Tex- 

tile Machinery.” (State tvpe and make of machine on 

which test is to be made.) 


eC, Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,NC. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. | 
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importance to everyone concerned in 
manufacture and distribution to en- 
courage the study and application 
of sound cost bases. 

The Institute. in conjunction with 
the cost representatives of numerous 
mills in our various groups, has 
been laying a foundation for devel- 
oping an outline of a proper basis 
for predetermining normal yarn and 
fabrie costs to be used as an aid in 
deciding upon sales policies. Such 
an outline when developed is to be 
presented to the individual mills of 
the textile industry for their con- 
cideration but the bases as set forth 
therein will not be binding upon any 
individual mill. The institute will 
not attempt to install cost systems 
in individuai mills, as such a field is 
entirely too large. We do, however, 
urge our mills to study their costs 
with a view to ascertaining (1) thal 
all proper items or elements, includ- 
ing depreeiation, tnterest on invest- 
ment, ete. are included in their cost 
figures; and (2) that prope 
are used in arriving at the relative 
costs of the various products. 

I believe that if 
participation in 
such as these thal vour association 
may be made of lasting benefit to 
vou individually and to your indus- 
ry. 

Whether your association will 
wish to enguree in study of sound 
cost principles in distribution ts a 
matter for you a.one to decide—butl 
I commenil it to you for vour serious 
consideration in the hgeht of the at- 
tention which many other basic in- 
dustrmies are giving the subject 


bases 


Is by the 
specific 


nclive 
matters 


“What are the mills doing to meet 
hand-to-mouth buying?” “What is 
the wholesaler’s place in the new 
order of distribution?” “What, if 
any, changes have come about in the 
relations of the mills, the wholesal- 
ers and the retailers with one an- 
other?” These questions, heard in 
every quarter, are fundamental and 


cannot, I believe, be answered off- 
hand by any one of us. But it is a 
happy day for the industry when 


the wholesalers, with full apprecia- 
lion of the seriousness of these 
questions, have come together to 
consider them in a great national 
body. Your deliberations, therefore, 
at this, your first annual convention, 
should be very significant not only 
to those of you in attendance but 
lo the many other branches of the 
industry and to the countless mil 
lions of our consumers who are so 
Vilally concerned in sound and or- 
derly distribution. 


The Weevils Are Coming! 


What is described as a “startling” 
increase in the number of boll wee- 
vils emerging from hiberation this 
vear over that of last year, is re- 
ported by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 


For a number of years the Depart- 
ment has been attempting to secure 
advance information of the probable 
degree of boll weevil infestation by 
means Of tests with the insects at 
experiment stations, conducted un- 
der conditions approaching as nearly 
vs possible those of the field. In 
most of the Southern .States the 
weevil emergence this spring has 
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heen greatly in excess of that of |;, 
spring. In South Carolina, for 
stance, the emergence is 21.1 as co; 
pared with zero last year. 

These tests would indicate tha’ 
much larger number of weevils h: 
survived the winter this year th 
last, and consequently that the da 
ger to the cotton crop from wee 
damage is much greater. 

The showing would naturally 
expected to have an almost imn 
didate effect on the cotton mark: 
since the coming crop prospects 5 
now the point of central inter:- 
with the traders. Likelihood or ), 
sibility of unusually heavy wee 
damage might be expected to g) 


the market considerable strength 
The report, however, is of e\ 

greater significance to Southern f; 

mers. The past winter has be: 

generally speaking, fairly mild, a 

the prospect of a heavy weevil emer 

gence from hiberation ts pluasil) 

If it actually develops, immedi >i 

steps will have to be taken if 

farmers are not to suffer hen 

losses in their cotton crop. T! 

prospects from this government | 

port are that we are going imto |! 

cotton season with the threat o | 


irom thy 
Importar 
prepared 
Greeny! 


serious weevil infestation 
very start. It is high?’y 
therefore, that we he 

fight from the beginning 
aily News. 


New Finishing Process 

New and improved 
tinishing cotton fabrics so that 
may be kept clean without launde: 
ing will contribute to a greater co 


processes 


sumption of cotton, according 
Ernest C. Morse, in charge of tli: 
New Uses Section of the Cotto 


Textile Institute, Inc., who spoke 
a dinner meeting of the Americ. 
Statistical Association in the Aldi 
Club, New York. 

“Methods of waterproofing cot’ 
fabrics have already been resp. 
sible for the great use of cotton 
the automobile industry for (/« 
processes have been applied w 
and upholstery,” he said. “Th: 
other fabrics so that their orig 
usefulness has been greatly exte: 
ed. Draperies, slip covers, show 
bath eurtains are now made of ¢ 
ton which is waterproof and can 
wiped or cleaned by using a clo 
without laundering 

“Many of these fabrics are p* 
ticularly useful in kitchens and 
other rooms where dust and soot ® 
an annoyance.” 

Mr. Morse also deserrbed some 
the ways in which cotton mills a! 
other factories can increase the u- 
of cotton. 

“Our own mills,” he said, “can a- 
they already have, in |! 
creasing the consumption of cotto! 
For instance, last year by specify!!+ 
the shipment of starch in cotto! 
bags there was an increased ¢0l 
sumption of 250,000 yards of cotto' 
fabric. Loom pickers are now be 
ing made from cotton treated wil! 
a resinous material and molded ‘|v 
shape. Each loom picker consume- 
3% ounces of a heavy cotton fabric. 
and there are said to be one ane 
three quarter million pickers in us" 
in this country. 
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Vid-West Contributes To 


Textile Machinery Development 


fact that the Middie West, as 
New England, has con- 
ted to the development of tex- 
machintry is brought out in a 
ed of inventions and improve- 
‘ec in the industry being prepar- 
. connection with plans for the 
ing celebration of the 100th an- 
sarv of the invention of ring 
ning in Providence, April 25-26. 


re first important invention in tex- 


machinery to be made outside 
in 1889. In that 
H D. Colman of Be'oit, Wis- 
nsin, joined the ranks of American 
tile inventors with his invention 
‘he drawing-in machine 
Vr. Corman and W. A. Barber o! 
Wisconsin, established if 
present Barbe:-Colman 
npany of Rockford, Ill. It has 
veloped the drawing-in, ths hand 
otter, the warp tying machine, the 
omatic spooler with weavers 
notter, and the high speed warper. 
ese represent a 
(yet important of the 
provements, mn 
large 


more recent 
textile machinery 
part of the progress 
been made since John 
Providence, invented ring 
100 years ago. 
The first two models of Colmans 
rawing-in machine were 
a small cotton mill in Janesville, 
were followed bv two 
complete machines which were suc- 
essfullvy operated at differen! times 
the Boot Mills and im the Mer- 
unack Mills, Lowell, Mass. During 
he operation of the machine in the 
i899 the need 
a hand knotter was called to 
vimans attention and in 1900 the 
knotter for tying weav- 
was tried out, but this 
changed to the present 
and more positive type 
irber knotter which is in universal! 
se throughout the world. The ad- 
to the thread 
‘cting principle of the drawing- 
machine resulted in 1904 in the 


rs knots 


ighter 


resent Barber warp tying machine, 


vhich 


irawing-in 


large 
natter 


Pen 


omMewhat 


with one operator and oue 
cilper does the work of from fif- 
twenty drawing-in hands, 
id is in use in practically all 
ntries where cotton goods are 
inufactured. 
\ peculiar situation existed in the 
irp replenishing field. Colman first 
ade and used an automatic ma- 
‘ine tor drawing-in warps, but be- 
se the prospects of ultimate suc- 


ss of the warp tying machine 
“emed brighter, he changed his 
‘achine over to one of that type. 


American Warp Drawing Ma- 
hine Company, proceeding along 
different lines, first ex- 
‘rimented with a warp drawing 
iachine, changing to a warp tying 
‘achine which was later abandoned 

favor of the semi-automatic 
machine which they 
‘aced on the market in 1900. This 


“esulted in a eonflict of patent in- 


ests and many years passed and 
sums were spent hefore the 
Was drawn to a peaceful 


‘lose by the purchase in 1919 of the 


\merican Warp Drawing Machine 


number of the. 


tried out. 


Company's interests by Barber-Col- 


man, thus ending a long drawn oul 
legal battle. 

“The automatic spooler and high 
speed warper, labor saving devices 
which were introduced in 1921 and 
1922.’ ‘according to B. A. Pe erson, 
experimental engineer of the com- 


pany, “are the 
which began 
experimenta! 
in 1907 mm the 


resull of experiments 
abeut 1900. The firs! 
installation was made 
Aurora totton Vills, 
Aurora, Ill. and consisted of a ma- 
chine for winding yarn on ordinary 
spools in which the winding units 
were mounted on an endless chain,” 


said Mr. Peterson in describing the 
machinery. 
“The operator was stationed at 


one end of the machine and the run- 
ning spools moved down one side vu 
the machine and, back on the other,’ 
he continued. “The operator found 
the end on the new bobinn and on 
the spools and arranged them im po- 
sition to be tied by a 
operated knotter 
found that the 
sufficient to 


mechanical 
However if was 
labor saving was nol 
justify putting this 


type of machine on the market and 
further experiments were made 
along differen! lines. 


“The next installation was placed 
in the plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Company, Bemis, Tenn. tn {9t2. 
This consisted of 120-spindle 
spooler of the presen! ivpe 
600 yards per minute and winding 
from the side of the bobbin which 
was carried in a specially construcl- 
ed cradle. An ordinary warper 
was used with a special creel to take 
the cross wound packages. No al- 
tempt was made to speed the warp- 
er up at this time. About a year 
later this machine was replaced by 
a 300-spindle machine still running 
at 600 yards per minute and the or- 
dinary warper had been modified |o 
run at a speed of 225 yards. In 1915 
an experimental installation was 
begun in the Cocheo department of 
the Pacific Mills at Dover. N. H. This 
also consisted of a 300-spindle 
spooler and a warper running 225 
vards. These machines were operat- 
ed continuously and the number of 
machines was increased until each 
mill had three of these long spool- 
ers and sufficient warpers to handle 
their production. 

“After these installations had been 
in operation some time, it was dis- 
covered that it was possible to wind 
varn over the end of a warp wound 
bobbin at a speed of 1200 yards per 
minute with breakage and 
much less strain than was possibile 
by winding them from the side of 
a bobbin, the only requirement bhe- 
ing that the speed be high enough 
to give a free running balloon to 
the thread. This ability to run at 
high speed resulted in shortening 
machines to a more convenient 
length and in 1917 the first spooler 
running 1200 yards per minute was 
installed in the mill at Dover, N. H. 
This machine at first had only 60 
spindles but was later changed 
and was attended by only one opera- 
tor. By the end of 1921 all the 
spoolers at Dover, N. H. and a! 
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Bemis, Tenn. were replaced with 
short high speed machines. 

“Shortly after the first high 
speed spooler was installed a new 
warper was brought out, capable of 
running at the unheard of speed of 
X00 yards per minute with far less 
fension on the yvarn than ever ob- 
tained before. In fact the tension 
was so light that the breaking of 
ends in warping was nearly elimi- 
nated, 

“High tension has long been recog- 
nized as being injurious to the yarn 
and detrimental fo good work, and 
as high varn speed had previously 
been accompanied by high tension 
these two had become practically 
synonymous so that it was firmly 
believed by many that high speed 
in itself was injurious to the yarn. 
But it is the tension only which is 
injurious and not the speed. Long 
and exhaustive tests in the weave 
room have proved the correctness 
of this theory. It early became 
machines ran better in the loom 
evident that warps made on these 
than those made by the ordimary 
process. Tests in the wenve rooms 
of the Pacifie Mills at Dover, N. H., 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Company, a! 
Bemis, Tenn. and the Capitai 
Plant. of Pacific Mills at Columbia. 
Ss. C. covering fotal running time 
of nine vears established beyond ail 
doubt that the varn was injured fur 
less than by the ordinary 
and that the loom stoppage was re- 
duced 22 to 33 per cent. Every ef- 
fort during the design and construe- 
lion of these machines has heen di- 
rected towards reducing varn ten- 
sions and perfecting the machines 
mechanically, and it was not until 
1921 that they were offered for sale. 

“In 1923 a most important addi- 
tion was made to the automatic 
in the form of a knotter to 
fie weaver’s knots. This improve- 
ment has proved to be of great bene- 
fif in the weave room on all classes 
of work but especially upon high 
sley goods where every knot must 
a a weaver’s knot to insure good 

veaving. 

“In spite of the radical changes in 
old processes made bv this system 
of spooling and warping its use has 
progressed steadily until today 
there are in use and on order 283 
aufomatic spoolers and 222 high 
speed warpers in this country and in 
Europe. The success of these ma- 
chines, like all previous contribu- 
tion of Barber-Colman Company to 
the advancement of the textile in- 
dustry, has heen due to the large 
labor saving fo be obtained by their 
use. and to the improvement made 
in the quality of the work turned 
out.’ 


Casablancas Long Draft 
System 


— 


process 


spooler 


Long draft spinning, which was 
infroduced into this country in 1926 
by the American Casablancas Cor- 
noration, is now in use in more than 
D0 of the leading cotton mills in the 
North and South, according to sta- 
listics compiled by that company. 

This tvpe of long draft was first 
nsed in Europe in 1913 and il is es- 
fimated that between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 spindles are running on the 
system abroad. In this country the 


Casablancas method is in use on 
several hundred thousand spindles. 
Owing to the curtailment in the in- 
dustry in America during the past 
two years the progress made by 
long draft is considered remarkable. 

“It is conceded by leading textile 
engineers of the country that iong 
draft in some form will be the prac- 
tice of the future,” declares Carl 
French of the American Casablancas 
Corporation. “No mill without it 
can compete with a mill equipped 
with long draft. 

“Coincident with the preparations 
being made for the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the inven- 
tion of ring spinning to be held in 
Providence, R. I., April 25 and 26, 
the Casablancas Corporation an- 
nounces a more highly perfected 
model, 

“Installations are now being made. 
More accurate settings can be made 
between the bands and front roll- 
ers. Less power is required. The 
new model cradle also permits the 
use of the flat clearers present in 
the frame, which matlerially re- 
duces the cost of imstallation. Yarns 
spun with the new cradle are 
stronger and more even, due to the 
absolute control of the short fibres. 

“Mills using the system report 
savings Of one to six cents per 
pound, according to the numbers 
spun. One mill reports a saving of 
o8 per cent per vear on the invest- 
ment. 

“Ten of the mills which purchas- 
ed installations have placed repeat 
orders. One New England group 
placed an initial order for 5,000 
spindles in 1926, bought 17,000 more 
in 1927 and mm March of this vear 
purchased equipment for the hal- 
ance of their mills, totalling 100,000 
spindles and making their plants 
100 per cent long draft. Another mii! 
adopted the plan of ordering 5,000 
spindles every quarter until thev 
complete equipping their mill. Their 
third order is now in process. An- 
other plant, starting with a small 
installation, within a few months 
placed an order for 20,000 spindles. 
Two others made five repeat orders 
each.” 


Large Chemical Plant For 
Virginia 

Richmond, Va.—Stauffer Chemical 
Company, of San Francisco, which 
has an office in New York, has ac- 
quired a tract of 150 acres of land in 
Chesterfield county, near the Amp- 
thill tract, on which the Dupont 
Rayon Company is to erect a plant 
for the manufacture of rayon yarn 
on an extensive scale. The chemica’ 
company has an option on 200 addi- 
tional acres adjoining the property 
if already has acquired, 

The information is that this com- 
pany plans to erect a large plant on 
its property for the manufacture of 
certain chemicals used in the pro- 
duction of rayon. The sum of $24,- 
000 was paid for the land it has 
acquired, it was stated here. Through 
this property will run a branch line 
of the Seaboard At Line Ratlroad, 
soon to be built from its main line 
in Chesterfield county to Hopewe 
where the Tubize Artificial Silk 
Company of America operates a 
large rayon manufacturing plant. 
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i6th, arrive Richmond (Main St. 
Station), 7:00 A. M., May 17th 


Reduced rates have been offered 
account: this occasion. Make pull- 
man reservations quickly. Call on 
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Ss. C. HIGH 
District Passenger Agent 
Selwyn Hotel 
Phone Jackson 1 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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To 
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Round Trip Fare From 
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Tickets on sale April 27th, 1928, 
good on all Regular Trains (ex- 
cept Crescent Limited). 

Final limit tickets good return- 
ing on all Regular Trains (‘ex- 
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prior to midnight Wednesday, 
Mav 2nd. 

Tickets good in pullman sleep- 
ing and parlor cars upon payment 
of pullman charges. 

Big League Baseball, Athe'tics 
and Yankees vs. Senators. 

For detail information and 
reservations call on any South- 
ern Railway Agent. 
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MACHINE BOLTS 
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Supply Dealer for Them 
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Textile Machinery 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. 1. 


The 
Best 


Made 


widths, perfect sel- 


SS Even 
~y vedges, straight edges, made 


y of lone staple; uniform 
weaving. Lambeth Spinning 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
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the guess work out of pro- 
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Says Rayon Helps Other 
Fibres 


That rayon is here to stay, and 
that it has acted more as a stimu- 
lant to the sale of silk, rather than 
a deterrent factor was the conten- 
tion made in an address given re- 
cently in South Manchester, Conn., 
by Horace B. Cheney of tie firm of 
Cheney Brothers, New York, one ol 
the best known textile houses in the 
country, 


“Rayon,” said Mr. Cheney during 
ihe course of his talk, “is a worthy, 
valuable product and one of the 
best illustrations of the ingenuity of 
man.’ Continuing he said, “Cheney 
Brothers are using a limited quanti- 
ty ol rayon in their production, par- 
ticularly in their decorative and up- 
holstery fabrics. The velvets on 
which we are running at present 20 
hours a day have rayon pile and 
silk backs, one of the first instances 
in which rayon has taken the place 
of honor and put silk im the back- 
ground, the rayon being used for the 
more important funetion of produc- 
ing the surface of the goods while 
the silk info the hack. 

“The old lines of strict cleavage 
between silk mills and cotton mills 
are being broken down. The North- 
ern cotton mills, pressed for out- 
lets in competition with the South 
have turned to the use of silk and 
rayon, either straight or mixed with 
cotton,” 


New DuPont Dye 


The dyestuffs department of EK. L 
auPont de Nemours & Co. announce 
new direct dyestulf recently devel. 


oped by their own laboratories, 
which is now offered under the 
name of Pontamine Light Brown 


4G, 

This color has for its outstanding 
feature its exceptionally good fast- 
ness to light. It also shows a better 
lustness to water, washing, acids and 
alkalies than most of the direct col- 
ors and is also very fast to chlorine. 

It can be dyed on raw stock, yarn 
or pieces and because of its fastness 
to chlorme and washing may be 
used in certain cases as a substitute 
for a similar shade of vat color 
where good fastness is desired bul 
where the val even though 
superior, would be too expensive or 
the proper facilities are not at hand 
for their application. 

It can be aftertreated with copper 
or chrome and acetic acid with 
practically no change in shade or 
strength. 

It can also be used on 
weighted and pure silk, 
fast to scrooping, 
lion and steaming. 


colors. 


both 
producing 


shades perspira- 


Goodyear to Build in South 


Birmingham, Ala.—Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. will build a brancna 
plant mm the South, according to in- 
formation received from Akron, WU. 
Gadsden, Ala., and Knoxville, Tenn.., 
are said to be making strenous ef- 
forts for the location of the bie 
plant. The company is operating a 
tire fabric mill at Cedartown, Ga. 
The new plant will be to manufac- 
lure automobile tires and much 
fabric will be required. 
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New York Trading cotton 
goods Was generally quiet through- 
out the week. There were a tew 
large contracts, but most of the buvy- 
ing was a filling-in character, with 
deliveries wanted within the next 
few weeks. Production continued 
on about. the same basis that has 
heen in effect for the pas! several 
weeks. The best demand for goods 
was printed fabrics and tire fah- 
rics, the market for these two con- 
linuing to be the bright spot im the 
situation. -Fine goods production in 
New England was further reduced 
bv the strike of 25,000 mill workers, 
so that fine goods production is now 
about half of the normal. The 
strike so far, has had little effec! on 
the markel. 

Sales of print cloths and sheetings 
were small and the curtailed output 
continued to exeeed sales. This was 
also true of duck and many of the 
Wide sheel- 
ings, sheets and pillow cases sold in 
moderate volume for nearby delv- 
ery. Bleached goods and ginghams 
were in light demand. Drills were 
quiet and there was only a fair busi- 
ness in wide goods for the automeo- 
bile trade. 


eolored eotion 


in the print cloths sales were 
small, 7% continued the market for 
market for 37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 
vard with some business: fair trade 
in the 68x72, 4.75 vard at 8% cents. 
Reports were that these had sold for 
June, and also to the effect that it 
was possible to get goods for the 
month following. For 72x76, 5.25 
vard, 9% for nearby continued to be 
heard; 80 squares, 4.00 yard spot and 
nearby aft it: 44x40, 820 yard gen- 
erally alt-5%4, with some report of 
one-sixteenth less. 

There was a fair interest in 31- 
inch, 5.00 vard sheeting at 6% net, 
and reports that some had sold all 
they would sell at this price, and 
were holding for five-eighths. More 
interest in the 27-inch, 48 squares, 
1.00 yard was heard, with business 
af 7% net, and, as just mentioned 
above, some makes had sold at 8 net. 
For 40-inch, 3.75 yard, 8% net was 
paid; 40-inch, 2.85 yard sold for next 
month at 10% net: 40-inch, 4.25 at 
7% net, and asking  five- 
eighths. 


A nunyber of orders were placed 
for plain construction fine cottons 
on some of which slightly higher 
prices were paid. Ina few instances 


mills accepted busimess at rec. 
prices, but signified their intent) 
of quoting higher on additional ¢. 
mitments. On a good many fab, 
there has been no need of hold 
for advances, since buyers found 
vardage they were after at uncha 
ed quotations. The situation c¢ 
finued irregular with a few «) 
ters described as moderately ac! 
on clearances of stock. 

A number of orders were plac 
for combed broadcloth, the 
principally, their size running f 
500 to 1,500 pieces, Tt was found | | 
mills in the South and East hav: 
gun to quote higher and are gel|) 
“ec more than before. Some o! 
Southern goods heretofore 
ana 15%ec are held for alt lea- 
i4%ec and Kastern quatlitie- 
which were 16c and 16%c have i» 
gun to bring 4c more. The plaided 
constructions have held quie! 
enough to indicate no price change: 

Fair inquiry continued for earde: 
hroadcioths, with prices genera)! 
lirm and unchanged. Spots of x60 
non-feeler, were reported at a: 
feeler al three-eighths. 

The Fall River cloth market wa- 
better with inquiry of a charac!: 
which indicated better business 
be at hand. Prices continued yer. 
firm during this period. The es': 
mated sales were placed at 30." 
pieces and while this aggregate 
nol considered phenomenal! 
spirit of sellers is consideril 
buoyed up. The firmness with wh 
mills quote prices is an indicat: 
that optimism prevails. Curtailm: 
an the print cloth division continu 
about 75 per cent with no chan. 
for next week. ‘This drastic curtis 
ment has resulted in a searcits 
many numbers especially in 
38 4%-inch category. 

Cotton goods prices were as [! 
lows: 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s.. 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 
Print cioths, 27-in., 64x60s 


rood 


Gray g'ds, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. S's 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 1 
Dress ginghamns ...................... 16%ai> 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sh’'tgs, 4-yd., 56x60s.. i0 
Brown sheetnigs, stand. ...... 12% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in......... 10 
Kid finished cambrics ........ 
Standard prints 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 
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The Yarn Market 


and firmer. the yarn price 

ion was strong last week, bul 
apparently failed to stimulate 

-< and they continued to pur- 

on a very limited basis. The 
ne of inquiry was encouraging 
there were many ‘ndications 
real improvement should devel- 
While prices were firmer, yarns 

. not advanced in anything like 
proportion of gain shown by 

. cotton prices. This has been 
‘to the slack demand, with most 
consumers reporting that or- 

. for their products are coming 
verv slowly and thal they are not 
ined to buy except for their most 
mediate needs. Curtailment by 
inv mills which ordinarily pur- 
hase varns has of course cut down 
| requirements. As the. week 
ended, New York spot cotton was al 
highest spot it has touched in 
‘five months and with the trade 
cenerally, this was taken as indica- 
jon that better buying should de- 


fhe knil goods industry as a 
reports that business ts 
quiet and knitters at this time are 
purchasing the normal volume 
varns they usually buy at this 
season. The knitting mills, how- 
ever, are in better position than 
nost weaving mills and of the small 
sales reported last week, the bulk 
were for knitting yarns. 
varns and mercerized varns con- 
nued quiet, although single comb- 
Knitting yarns have advanced in 
ice, and’ sales were Slightiv larg- 
‘han they have been in the pas! 
weeks. 


vhole, 


Most varn men feel that there ts 
‘ile chance for a better demand 
‘it yarn consumers begin to. get 
ich better orders. On the other 
ind, since the cotton market has 
vanced far beyond its normal re- 
‘ionship to the yarn price level 
‘if higher cotton prices continue 
v¢ as well sustained as thev have 
‘i during the last month, dealers 
sooner or later an upward 
ustment of yarn rates will be 
ced. The longer this is delayed, 
‘Ording to this view, the more 
‘upt if is likely to be. Dealers 
' lo this the assumption that mar- 
stocks of carded and combed 
‘is are too small to stand in the 
‘'’ Of sueh an adjustment, the 
* opinion being expressed as re- 
(ds spinners’ surplus supplies, al- 
ugh it is econeeded that occasion- 
‘. for brief periods, there is some 
‘production of earded yarns, as 
resent in the case of frame spun 
‘ded eones up to 20s 
Yuolations in this market 
Tollows: 


were 


Combed 


Southern Two-ply Chain Warps 


32% 
10s 32 
12s 33% 
16s a4 
20s 35 
24s 37 
268 
308 
40s 47 
40s ex 59 
0s 57 

Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
&s : 31 
10s 31% 
12s 32% 
14s 33 
16s 33% 
35 
24s 37 
26s 37% 
30s 39% 
36s 47 
40s 47% 
40s ex 53 
50s 55 
57 
HOs ho 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn. 
6s, 1-ply 26 
Ss 2, 3 and 4-ply 28 
10s, I-ply and 3-ply 28% 
12s, 2-ply 29% 
l6s, 2-ply 
20s, 2-ply 34 
26s, 2-ply 34 
26s, 2-ply th 
30s, 2-ply 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 

Xs 30) 
10s 31 
12s 32 
l6s 33 
268 37 
30s 
40s 47! 


Southern Single Chain Warps 


10s 
12s 32 
lés 30 
20s 30 
26s 37% 
30 
Southern Single Skeins 
6s 30 
Rs 
10s 
12s 31! 
l4s 
16s 
208 
22s 
24s 36% 
26s 
Southern Frame Cones 
AS 30 
10s 31 
12s 
l4s 
lbs 33 
18s 33 ke 
20s 33 
22s 34 
24s 35 
26s 36 
28s 3615 
10s 37% 
40s 47 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, etc.— 
Two-ply. 
los 43 
20s 45 
30s 4%) 
52 
40s 54 
59 
60s 65 
70s 7D 
SOs 85 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s 
12s 40 
14s 41 
1Ss 42 
20s 43 
22s 44 
26s 47 
49 
50 
36s 52 
38s 53 
40s 54 
bOs 59 
60s 65 
70s 75 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last. Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
lering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission —— Merchants 
NEW YORK \ CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel. Vice-Pre . gk W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres 
J. &S. P. Carpenter. Treasurer D. A. Rudistll, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Phitadeiphia. Pa 
Eastern Office, 386 Gresvernor Bidg., Previdence, R. |}. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


F.M CRUMP & CO. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


'NQuire for. Wire us your wants. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Cotton Brokers Shippers 
© have personal representative in the 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
| Greenville, S. C. 


est to find the cotton which mille 


lbixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Bavk Saddle with New Oiling 
lsevice, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


.oNELE 
qs | 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


|W ant Department 


Draper Looms 
For Sale 


140 Narrow Draper looms, 70 
right hand and 70 left hand, 30- 
inch Model E. Bought new in 
1920 and have only been run 60 
per cent.of the time. Belt driven 
and two harness cami motion. Can 
be seen at this plant any work 
day. Priced F.O.B. mill floor but 
we will gladiy assist in loading 
and shipping. We have replaced 
these with other looms and will 
sacrifice for quick sale. 
Roanoke Mills Co. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Position Wanted 


As carder and spinner. Now em- 
ployed. 22 years experience. 
References from present e6m- 
ployees. Good reason for making 
change. Age 45. Married. Strictly 
temperate. Sign T. G. .H., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 


Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Position Wanted 

I have had 28 years’ exper‘ence 
in carding, spinning and machine 
shop. 10 years as overseer. Would 
like to hear from any mill in need 
of a man for either department. 
Address F. V. A., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Sulphuric Acid 


Made specially for the textile industry 


Tank Cars—Drums or Carboys 


Southern 
Agricultural Chemical Corp. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, April 26, 1928. 


| 


Foreman Roller Coverer 
wants position. 25 years experi- 
ence in mill and public 


A. W.. eare Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


shops. 
Reference on request. Address D. 


Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger 
made of perfect $-ply Veneer Pac 
ing Case Shooks. 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 


shipment because of extreme light- if 


ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


A saving of 90 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizo! 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Dallas, Texas 
W. H. Gibson 


Greenville, 8. C.. 
W. W. Greer 


To Any Town Wanting 
a Cotton Mill 


Complete Mill—either an equipment or turn key job 
of complete mill from start to finish 


| have for sale a complete 


mdern machinery to make single 


spinnmg equipment of thoroughly 
ir two ply Varns on 30s to 40s 


2/1). 000 spindles which can be furnished in one unit or in two units 


ef 10,000 spindles each, 
to make print cloths. 


Or can furnish with 40-inch Draper Looms 
I can furnish this machinery at very rea- 


sonable price to any mill wanting machinery or will build a mill 
comp-ete from start to finish using this machinery—al a price of 
$40.00 per spindle on two ply yarns or $42.50 per spindle on print 


| cloth. 


If desired, can furnish thoroughly practical men to operate such 


mills, who will subseribe for 5% of the total stoek 


and I will take 


5% adidtional myself in any such mill or mills. 


J. H. McAden 


303 McDuff Building 
PAWTUCKET, R. L 


200 South Cedar St., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville. S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEBDS ARE PARAMOUNT.” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you. agains( 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


V 


} 
| 
RADE -IMARK | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Thursday, April 26, 1928. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 


. ich will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


a ceks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
,. subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


. vreau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's we send the applicant notices 
es 


all vacancies in the position which he 


ats for two weeks. 


ires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
» reau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
..onected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


.\NT position as overseer carding. Ten 
ears experience as overseer. Age 36. 
-amiliar with coarse or fine combed 
arns. Married and strictly sober. No. 
124. 


superintendent or 
18 years experience 
No. 6425. 


ANT position as 
overseer carding. 
on carded and combed yarns. 


\ ANT position as overseer weaving; 10 
vears as second hand and two years 
overseer. Good references. No. 6426. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
small mill or overseer carding in large 
mill. 20 years experience. References, 
my present employers. No. 6444. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
large weave mill, white or colored. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 64465. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or as cotton grader. Ex- 
erienced and. good references. No. 
446. 


WANT position as second hand in spin- 
ning; experienced and a textile enn 
ate. Best of reterences. No. 242 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
90 day or night. References. No. 
447. 


WANT position in mill office. Experi- 
enced in book-keeping, shipping and 
as pay roll clerk,—also in cotton buy- 
ing. References. No. 6428. 


WANT position as second hand in spin- 
ning, or in warping, spooling, twisting 
and winding. perienced and capa- 
ble. No. 6429. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: 


Experienced in various styles, 
tent, rellable. No, 5430. 


compe- 


WANT position as overseer spinning vr 
twisting or both. Experienced on grades 
of cotton from waste to combed Sea 
Island yarns white and colored. 8 years 
experienced on cord tire fabrics. Age 
+m Good health. Go anywhere. Nuvu. 
448. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre- 
fer broad sheeting. No mill too large. 
References. No. 5449. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy, or warp pereerece and 


-— designing for Dobbies. No. 6460 

WANT position as master mechanic, pre- 
ferably electric, but understand steam WANT position as overseer carding and 
power. 14 years opertenes. Age 35. spinning. e 45. 22 years experience. 
Present employers will recommend me. Married, and strictly temperate. No. 
No. 6431. 5461. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. WANT position as overseer carding, or 


Many years experience. Can come on 


short notice, o. 6432. 


ANT position as superintendént or as 
overseer carding or spinning or both. 
Age 36. L C. 8S. graduate,—ailso course 
in State Textile School on cotton class- 
ing, carding and spinning. WBWspecially 
strong on carding. Go anywhere in 
South. No. 6433. 


a 


‘ANT position as superintendent or as 
vverseer weaving and slashing. Ex- 
perienced in all kinds of weaving and 
slashing. Guarantee good production 
_ extra quality at lowest cost. No. 


ANT position as overseer weaving. 
Age 35. Experienced from bottom up, 
n drills. twills, prints, and sateens— 
voth filllng and warp face. Good man- 
ager Of help, and can produce good pro- 
duction at low cost. IL. C. 8S. course in 
‘ancy weaving. No. 6435. 


ANT position as overseer carding and 


Spinning in —ee yarn mill. Also capa- 
vole superintendent. Married, and the 
-eSt of references. No. 5436. 


ANT position as overseer carding; am 
so @ capable card grinder and speed- 
-r fixer, and a master comber man. 
‘ould consider position as second hand 
‘ @ large mill, or will help erect ma- 
hinery. Can come at once. No. 6487. 


ANT position as superintendent or as 
verseer carding and spinning. Well 
“Xperienced, good manager of help, 
‘eferences. No. 6488. 


ANT position as night superintendent 


Overseer weaving. Age 40. Mar- 
‘led, References, my present employ- 
“rs No, 6489. 


‘ANT position as overseer carding or 


spinning. Experienced and reliable. 
400d references. No. 6440. 
‘ANT position as superintendent, or 


foreman in knitting department in 
‘camless hosiery mill. 18 years experi- 
che Practical fixer of knitting ma- 
chinery, Will go anywhere. No. 5441. 


ANT position as overseer weaving, 
‘ arting up new looms or reconstruct- 
eae old. Experienced on C. & K., Staf- 
ord Automatic and Draper looms. Can 
satisfaction. No. 5442. 

Position as overseer carding or 
‘Pinning. or both in small il. 
Perienced on various yarns. No. 5443. 


as second hand in 
mill. 
room. 


carding in large 
Over 20 years experience in card 
Best of references. No. 5452. 


Can 
Would accept 
iron-work plant. 


WANT position in machine shop. 
repair electric motors. 
job running lathe in 
No. 6453. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 


large or small. 15 years experience. 
Present employers will vouch for me. 
No, 5454. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinest. 15 years experience in shop 
work—water, steam and electric power. 
Age 36. Good references. No. 5455. 


WANT position as superintendent. Quali- 
fied for any kind of work. No. 5406. 


WANT position as carder, or second hand 
in a large mill. No. 64657. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Experienced and re- 
liable. Good references. No. 5458. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Age 37. L Cc. 
graduate in complete course in cotton. 
Seven years with one mill. Married. 
Good references. No. 6459. 


WANT position as overseer sewing or 
finishing department. No. 5460. 


WANT position as roll coverer. Can run 
shop or act as assistant. Can do any- 
thing in roller shop, and can change on 
short notice. No. 5461 


WANT position as assistant superintenl- 
ent or designer, or both. Four years 
in textile college, and six years practi- 
eal experience. No. 6462. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Good references. No. 6453. ; 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
twisting or winding or all three. Age 
40. 15 years clean record as overseer. 
Will go anywhere, if wages are right. 
References all past and present em- 
ployers. No. 6464. 


WANT position as electrical engineer: in 
large manufacturing plant. 25 years 
experience with engines, turbines, elec- 
trical machinery and distributing sys- 
tems. Am available in May. Have 
family. A-1 references. 


No. 5466. 
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AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


iT COSTS LESS 


TRAVEL TRAIN 


THE SAFEST 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


Gay trom Gate sale . One and third 
(1 ané {) tare 
4150 miles or leas enty mile 


Limit § days trom Gate sale . 


&. N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Bstablished 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


= = 
| | = = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
~ 
| Round trip dehers, oo | «One and « halt 
(a and fare 
| 
Between any twe stations on 
economical ticket ever Geed ter indiridual purchaser and bet ween 
| offered = stations distance 200 miles or less. 
O-trip The S@trip - + + 
| For further informetion see any Seuthern Railway System Ticket Agent 
er WRITE 
| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, April 26, 1922 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson 
Carrier icngineering Corp 
Parks-Cramer Co 
architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co 
4&sh Handling Equipment— 
Ly ink- Belt Co 
4utomatic for Cotton— 
Hi & Al Niachine 
The Philads a Drvine Machinery 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Rarber-Colman Co 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 
Ball Bearings 
Charles Bond Company 
tafnir Bearing Co. 


Baiers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 


Economy Baler Co 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine 
Econom) Baler Co 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation 
T °C. Entwistle Co 
Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Compan) 
w. Lane & Bros 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Draper Corp. 
Kaston & Burnhan: Machine Co 
rT. Bntwistie Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Weadcs— 
T. Butwistie Co 
Saco- Lowell Shops 
(All Steel)— 
Cc. Entwistle Co 
Lowell Showpvs 
Bearings 
C. Entwistle Co 
Easton & Machine Co 
Steel Heddle Mfe Co 
Bearings (Rotler)— 
( harles Bond Company 
K Indt Asti 


Banding Co 


fearing 
Beari ng, Shaft— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bea ings, Textile 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings ‘(Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
(Thrust)— 
rimken Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt ‘Conveyors— 
Link-RPelt Co 
Beit Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Companys 
Link-bGelit 4) 
Belting— 
The Axron Belting Co 
Charlies Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co» 
Fabreeka Belting Co 
Gastonia Belting Co 
Graton & Knight Co. 
(jreenville Belting Co 
E. FE Houghton & Co 
Tex (Corporation 
Beit t— 
Charies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co 
Houghton & Co 
Beit Dressing— 
Charies Bond Company 
EK. F. Houghton & Co 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt 
i. F. Houghton & Co 
Belt Wax— 
Kk. C. Atkins & Co 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co 
Belting (Link) 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain er 
Belting (Round 
Hough ne& Co 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works ,Ine 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co 
Bieaching Chemicail— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymeser Ch 
Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Bennebhorn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbins and Spoolse— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Ll. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Bolts and Nuts— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 
Vavid M. Lea & Co., Ine. 
Box Shooks— 
VWavid M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Wilts Veneer Co 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Biowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks- Cramer ©o. 
Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gastonia Brush Co 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co 
Bunch Buiiders— 
Draper Corporation 
& B American Machine Compan, 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinagers— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
> Jacobs Mfg. Co., inc 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strepeine— 
Ec. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dobby Cords— 
Ee. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Hi B American Machine Company 


Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Card Cleaners— 
The Belger Co. 

Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 

Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. Entwistle Co. 
& American Machine Company. 
Roy. B. S&S. & Son Co. 
Sace-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Card Stripper— 
Abineton Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Castings (Grass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathie son Alkali Works, Inc. 
(Chas. H. Sts 
Certi fied Public Accountants— 
Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
hiorse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Ine 
Check Straps 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
(Chas. H Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
KE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oanite Products, Inc. 
H stone 
We If, Jacques & Co. 
~loth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
cloth inspecting Machines— 
(Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Briges-Shaffner Co 
Ciutches— (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt 
Combe— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Siashers)— 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machinese— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cooler (Air)— 
—See Humidifying Apparatus 


Cost Specialists— 


Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Cotton— 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Roy, B. S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
H B American Mac hine ompany 
Saco- Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Softeners— 


Arabol Mig. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
(Chas. H. Stone 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 


The Philadelphta Drying Machinery Co 
(. G. Sargent’'s Sons Corp 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co 
Dobby Chain— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Dobby Straps— 
KE. F. Houghton & Co 
Doffing Boxee— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Ine 
Drop Wiree— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 


American Aniline & Extract Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Bosson & Lane 
BE. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Ce., in 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 

Electric Fane— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General BDlectric Co’ 

Electric Hoists— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 

Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric 

Electrical Engineers— 
Harrison-Wrignht Co 

Electric Supplies— 

General Blectric Co 

Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

———See Architects and Mill Engine-;. 

Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co 
Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co 
See also Ventilating Apparatus 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping) — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Expansion Combs— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Cu 

Extractors— 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

Fences (iron and Wire)— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 

Fibre Speciaities— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., ince. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
D. & M. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Finishing Machinery— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Fiat Me Paint — 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
rinted Rolis— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Machine Co 

H& B ierictan Machine Compan) 

Saco- Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press In: 


Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., |: 
Fiyers— 
H & B American Machine Companys 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Friction Clutches— 
——See Clutches 
Friction Leathers— 
F. Houghton & Co 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Waldon Dyeing Machine Di» 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons © 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabel Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Grinding Wheels 
bE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Hack Saw Frames— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Hand Knotterse— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
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Stripping Cards— 
vard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
gers (Ball and Socket)— 
-—les Bond Co. 
+4 cers (Shaft)— 
rles Bond Company 
ware Supplties— 
‘tle Mill Supply Co 
ess twine— 
iand Mfg. Co. 
ess and Frames— 


See Heddles and Frames 


ess Leatnerse— 
Heusghton & Cv 
7 ‘ies and Frames— 
os Loum Harness Co 
land Mig. Co 
Bros. Mfg. Co. 
eel Heddle Mtg. Co. 
Williams Co. 
Entwistie Co 


‘on Speed Warpers (Gall and Section 
Ke Machine Foundry 
yer-Feed Hand Stokers— 
ry Forms— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Williams Co 


Hosiery DyeIng Machines— 
iider Weldon Dyeing Machine Livi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiera— 
Ts ,merican Motstening Co 
Bahnson Co 
arrier Engineering Corp 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Hydro-Extractors— 
ihurst Machine Co 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
essier & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


+ ydrosulphites— 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ndigo Dyeing Machinery— 
' W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
ker Machine & Foundry Co 
extile Finishing Machinery Co 
Nettles (Dye)— 
haffiner (Co 
‘ttles (Mixing)— 
Shafiner Co 
(Starch)— 
Shafiner 
t ‘Goods Finishing Machines— 
imagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
rne, Serymser Co. 
Houghton & Co 
Knotters— 
Sarper-Colman Co. 
_andscape Architect— 
& Draper 
ndry Machinery— 
ihurst Machine Works 
eather Packings— 
narlies Bond Co. 
iton & Knight Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
eather Loom Pickers— 
ivles Bond Co. 
aton & Co. 
i. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
ther Strapping— 
arles Bond ("oO 
ton & Anight Co 
& 


& 


rerties 


ther Strape— 
Knight Co. 
i} n & Co 
iad Chiorine— 
‘od, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
4'hieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
ng— 
mpton & Knowles Loom Works 
er Corp. 
‘afford Co.. The 
Drop Wires— 
mpton & Knowles Loom 


Works 


W. ar D Stop Equipment Co. 
«| Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Mat ness— 
Loom Harness Co. 
land Mfg Co. 
*| Heddle Mfg. Co 


rPickers— 
4rles Bond Co. 
“Tiand Co. 


‘on & Knight Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Reeds— 
Harness Co. 
e] Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Supplies— 
‘aries Bond Co. 
er Corporation 
Harness 
& Co. 
H Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Ticante— 
lam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Serymser Co. 
~ Houghton & Co. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
‘ Robinson & Son Co 
Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
Of] (po. 
xas (Co 


-_ 
~ 


Lug Straps— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co 
H. Jaeobs Mig. Cu. 
Machinery Enameil— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine 
Mangies— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 
Kaumagraph Co 
Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis @& Marble Machine Cu. 
lextile Finishing Machinery Co 
Vercerizing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cv 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Cv 
lextile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metai Paint— 
BE. it. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine 
Metere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Mill Architects— 
See Arehitects. 
Mill Lighting— 
Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Wo. 


Mill Supplies— 
(naries Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Mill Trucks— 


W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Mill White— 
cE. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co.,. ine 


Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 
E. C. Atkins & Co 
Oilse— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oil Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Wi (. Robinson & Son Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oll Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Packing Cases (Wood)— 
David M. Lea & Co.. Inc 
Paints— 
DuPont de Nemours Co., 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co 


BE. 


Patents— 
Paul B. Haton 
Picker Gears-— 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather’)— 
Cc harles Bond Co. 
> ons Loom Harness Co 
Gertand Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Pickers we 
H & in Machine 
Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsecket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Picker 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co.. Inc. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machint Works 


Company. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 

Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co 

saco-Lowell Shops 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Charies Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Mamsey Chain Co., Inc. 

Porcelain Guides and Parte— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Printing Macninery— 
Briges-Shafiner 

Pulleys (Cast iron)— 
Charies Bond Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifuga!)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Quillerse— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
Universal Winding Co. 

Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co 

Raw Stock Machines— 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

Receptacies— 

Economy Baler Co 
Rogers Fibre Co 

Reeds— 
Mfg. Co. 

n ms Loom Harness Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Reels— 
H. W. 
Cocker 
Rodney 

Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 

H & B American Machine Compan) 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Ring Spinning Frames— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 

H. & B. American Machine Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Textiie Finishing Machinery Cv 

Whitin Machine Works 

Ring Traveler— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co 

LU. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Roller Leatnhner— 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Cu 

Roll Machines— 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine VLivi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rolis— 

American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks ag Co 
H & B American Ma rie 
todney Hunt Mac Cc 
Saco-Low ell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & 

Rolls (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 

Rolls (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 

Rolls (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 

Roller Bearings— 

att toler Beat ng ‘ 


Butterworth & Sons Co 
Machine & Foundry Co 
Hunt Machine Co. 


Compan) 


Press Co., ine. 


Oller Re: img 
Leather Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Roving 
& B ATI Mat‘ 
Saco-Low ell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Prear Co. Ine. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle “o 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, .vgeph A. Co 
Sanitary Fountains— 
Drinking Fountains 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co.., 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford 3B. Oe. 
Houghton & © 
Scrubbing ‘and Powders— 
Oakite Preducts, Inc 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods) — 
Amory, Browne & Co 
Curran & Barry 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 
lselin-Jefferson Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
———See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinderse— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 


hine Company 


The 


Shell Rolis— 
HM & B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Shutties— 
Wavid Brown Co. 
Luwell Shuttle Co. 
Uraper Corp. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
.. H. Williams Co... The 

Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
_elanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Luplian Silk Corp. 
&. lL. DuPont de Nemours & Co 
ihe Viscose Co. 

Siitent Chain Drives— 
\Lnamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
NHameey Chain Co 

Sitver Steel Hack Saw Biades— 
E. CC. Atkinsa & Co 

Machinery— 

W & Sons Co 

he Philadelphia Drving Ma: ‘hinery Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
size Boxes— 


(Locker Machine & 
Sizing Machines— 
Charies B. Johnson 
& B American Machine « 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Inc. 
Busson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
LD. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Houghton & to 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Jonn P. Marston & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
seydel-Woolley Co. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Skein Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. EBntwistile Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Siashers— 
Charies B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine 


Company. 


Foundry 


mpany 


Company 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Stasher 
Draper Corporation 


Lasto nm & Burnham Machine Co. 


Steel Miz. Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Soaps- 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
\rnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mig. Co 


nold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Ine 
Ll... Sonneborn Sons Co. 
(has Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
("4 

Sodium Peroxide— 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 


Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
(Chas. H. Stone 
Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
> Houghton & Co 
sevdel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart ts Corp 
: Hioughton & Cw 
“ m. ©. Robinson & Son Co 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Spindles— 
Collins Bros. 
Draper Corp 
Fales & 1 Machine Co. 
H& B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Machine Co. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


— 
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Whitin Machine Works 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Ca 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corp 


High Soeed Warpere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Squeeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starch— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Stee! (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Stripper Cards— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co 


Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tanks (Cast ftron)— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Tape— 
arber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 


Temples— 
Draper Corp. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 

Textile Dryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 

Thermometers— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Thermostats— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 


Top Rolis For Spinning Frames— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission— 
S K F Industries. 


Transmission Belts— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
kt. F. Houghton & Co. 


Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine. 


Toilets— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Inc 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 
W. T. Lane & LUros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
(Seamless Stee!l)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister .Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 

H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 

Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shell— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Well Drillere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzerse— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


W inders— 
Abbott Machine 
Eastwood, Benj. Co 
Foster Machine Co 
Universal Winding ‘Co. 

Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 

W indows— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Yarn Conditioning Machines— 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


G. BSargent's Sons Corp. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., In. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 
American Yurn and Provessing 
Mauney Steel Co 

Yarns (Mercefized)— 
American Yarn and Processing «. 
Maune: Steel Co 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


id 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U.S 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


are uniformly 


311 Somerset Ave. 


Greer ville, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quaiity is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that al! 
tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— 


CHAS. L ASH Mass. 


Atianta, Ga. 


CUT GEARS 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 
RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAIN DRIVES 


| 
| 
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and these Stars have a meaning 


_Yhey signify the different. grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York City 
Selling 

Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 

47 Farnsworth Street Woodside 

Boston, Mass. Greenville, 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Dis \ 


\ 

FIG.27 


Its outstanding features are Strength, 
Durability, Economy and satisfactory 
service through a long term of years. 


All due to proper designing and com- 
bining of the Lane standard of raw 
materials. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


< 
SINCE 1830 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Distinctive 


Features 


stand out in 


WILLIAMS 


Automatic 


SHUTTLES 


for Super Results and 
Better Fabrics 


Fibre Washer 

Four Groove Unbreakable Spring 

Selected Air-dried Wood : 
(Uniform in size and quality) 

Extra smooth finish 

Tips made secure 

New One-piece Eye 

Outside Leg in Eye 


Remember: 
Williams’ wood wears well! 


Also Heddles and Heddle Frames 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 


Box 581,-Charlotte, N. C. 
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| THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


PATENTED WARP-SIZING MACHINE NO. 8&1 


Successfully used and recommended by the leading producers of yarns and the largest 
manufacturers of RAYON, CELANESE, SILK and MIXED fabrics, in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


Will size warps with the fewest as well as with the greatest possible number of ends. 
Excellent for rayon stripes in cottons. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON .:. 10 Ramapo Ave. .’. Paterson, N. J. 


TEXTILE ‘LIMITED Send for Descriptive 
Manchester, Engla-d Circular Charlotte, North Carolina. A. 


Acid Proof Bleaching Reels 


Made of 
Lead, Alumi B 
ead, uminum, rass Continuous Automatic Extractor 
These reels are of split construction so that they can be easily placed on Remove the excess dye liquor from your cotton the modern way. 


Connect your Stock Drying Machine with the Continuous Ex- 
tractor and eliminate the usual “backlash” between dyeing and 


Large installations have been made in the most prominent bhleacheries. drying. Circulars No. 143 and No. 146 mention some of the ad- 
ar : vantages in the use of this apparatus. 


shafting, any size bore required. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND DELIVERIES 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Mackines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. ©: 


| — 
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News of the Mill Villages 


WARE SHOALS, 8. C. 


Vr. and Mis. M. Manley 
jounce the marriage of their 
oighter, Callies to Mr. James F. 
ore, April 44th. “Phe above an- 
incement will be of much miter- 
in Ware Shoals. Miss Manley is 
. \opular young lady of this town. 
&@ prominent yonng man 
Ware Shoals and holds 4 respon- 
je position with the Ware Shoals 
 -achery. Mr. and Mrs. Poore will 
at home after April 21st. 

\irs. W. Still, of Salisbury, N. 
1s visiting her father, W. C. Man- 
\. who has been ill for some time. 
~ wil also visit Rey. J> H. Wash- 
octon-of Laurens tHefore returning 
home, 

\ir. and Mrs. Claude McCurry and 
lighter, Joanne; Mrs. Marvin Man- 
\ and daughter, Callie and Mrs. W. 
Stil spent Saturday in Green- 
wood, 

\irs. Py W. Troutman and 
have  returned..home, after 
onding some time with” Mrs. 
| cutman’s mother, who has been 
at her home in. Greenville. 

\lr. and Mrs. Truman May are 
living @engraguiations on. the ar- 
of a daughter, March 3fst, 1928. 

\lr. H. EB. MeCurry spent Sunday 
Mr. and Mes. Claude McCurry. 

MACK. 


LAPAYETTE, 


- 


car Aunt Betky: 
We are glad to say that our mill, 
ich has heen stopped for the last 


ALA. 


 \ weeks, is expected jo start the 


| Of this month, with the same 
helpy we have all enjoyed fishing 
ing the vacation but will be glad 
cet bask £6 work. 

‘ir. Nathan Dearman, overseer of 
was glad to see news of 
Saltonstall, of Uniontown. 
Who was an old friend of his 
stonewall, Miss. 

ur guperintendeht, Mr. L. W. 
 vfleld, ¢laimed couldn't hear 
| the radio until the ball season 
le inp now he ean tell just how 


many bags of peanuts were sold 


during the game. 

We think the prize letter plan a 
good idea and congratulate the win- 
ners. 


Our baseball boys played their 
opening game Saturday, LaFayette 
vs. Opelika; score 5 to 3 in favor of 
Opelika; we hope to do better next 
time. . TILLIE. 


ATCO, GA. 


It won't be long now till summer. 
They are cleaning out the swim- 
ming pool here. 

Mrs. J. C: Truiett and baby, of 
Macon, are spending the week with 
her mother, Mrs. Annie Cobb. 

Mr. Cochran and family have 
moved to the country. We will miss 
them. 

We have missed Mr. J. P. MeCoy 
this week; he is out resting> He has 
been spooler room Overseer boss for 
about eight years. Oscar McCoy is 
in his place. 

Pocahontas District School of In- 
struction will meet next Saturday, 
April 28th, in Home, Ga. Al! Paco- 
hontas are urged to attend. 

Mrs. Stella Hawkins and son mo- 
fored to Augusta last week. 

ROSE. 


RHODHISS, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everybody enjoyed your. short 
visit recently, and we all hope that 
you will come agdédin. 

Our mills have not had to curtail 
yet, and if good running work, and 
contented help will prevent such a 
calamity, we will not have to stop. 

Our company has made so many 
improvements in the mills and vil- 
lages here in the past two years, 
that they are too nunjerous to men- 
tion. You saw how beautifully the 
mill yard was being fixed—a nice 
lawn bordered with shrubbery. 

This is truly a healthy location in 
the foot hills, of the Old North State, 
a few miles from Hickory. 


The Southern Power Co. has a big 
dam across the Catawba river, be- 
tween our two villages, and another 
neéw dam, down the river, will back 
the water up to our village, mak- 
ing it an ideal place for fishing and 
picnics. 

Superintendent J. P. Culee and his 
overseers from theXKesler Mill, 
Salisbury, paid a visit to our super- 
intendent, T. M. Mcintyre, and our 
mills, Easter Monday. They are a 
fine set of gentlemen and -we hope 
they enjoyed their visit ‘as much as 
we enjoyed having them. 

SLIM. 


DRAPER, C. 


Mutual Aid Group is Organized 


A cooperative organization known 
as the Draper American and Wear- . 
well Sheeting Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion has been organized at Draper 
along lines similar to the Mutual Aid . 
organizations in Leaksville and 
Spray plants. The membership in 
this association is limited to the em- 
ployees of the Draper plants and the 
Welfare Departments. constitu- 
tion and by-laws have recently been 
adopted and the organization is al- 
ready functioning. 


S. T. Anderson is president; the 
other officers are G. W. Chaney, 
vice-president, A. D. Pratt, secre- 
ttary-treasurer, and J. O. Newton, 
assistant secretary. One olher mem- 
ber of the directors, wilh these of- 
ficers constitutes the Executive 
Committee. The membership of the 
Relief Committee is composed of the 
vice-president, Mr. Chaney, Frank 
Howard, C. W. Gallagher, IL E, 
Hicks, E; T. Gilley, for the Welfare 
Department, and Tyler Broadnax, 
colored, who represents the colored 
membership. 


Mr. G. CG. Truslow, superintendent 
of the plants, is very enthusiastic 
over the splendid beginning of the 
association. The membership is al- 
most one hundred per cent of the 
employees of the Draper plants. 


- A 
> 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


More Contest letters of “one 
page,” than can be used this 
week! We will publish them next 
week and then let the judges de- 
cide which is best.—Aunt Becky. 


CALHOUN FALLS, 8. C. 

Everybody: is enjoying the BUL- 
LETIN and especially the HOME 
SECTION. 

Come on, baseball team! The bats 
have begun to crack, for the G, F. 
High School boys are training under 
the direction of Mr. J. V. Martin, 
high school mathematic and athletic 
teacher. The first practice game 
with C. F. Mill team was won by the 
H. S. team. 

Friday evening, April 13th, must 
have been a lucky day for the C. F. 
H. boys, for they defeated McCor- 
mick High 15 to 5. Everybody seems 
to have the baseball spirit and, be- 
lieve me, we will have some ball 
games this year; the C. F. H. boys 
have been defeated only once and 
that makes them play only harder. 

We certainly have fine Sunday 
schools» here, and if strangers or 
friends happen to be in our town’on 
Sunday, they will find a welcome ali 
the Methodist church they will net 
soon forget. 


(CHESTER, S. €. 


Aragon-Baldwin Mill. 


The new addition to our mill will 
soon be completed. It is medern in 
every detail. 

The neW Baldwin drug store is 
new open for business... We also 
have a new cash-and-carry store. 

Miss Lucile Clark gave a tacky 
party at the club house Friday af- 
ternoon. Miss Mary Adleyheimer 
won first prite for being the tackiest 
and Miss Ernestine Hurley won sec- 
ond prize. 

Mr. B. N. Hamrick has resigned 
his position here as second hand in 
weaving and accepted a similar po- 
sition at High Shoals, N. C. We are 
eorry to have them. leave us. 

Those attending the County Bap- 
tist S. 5. Convention from here were 
Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Willis, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Inman, Mrs. Annie. White. 
Misses Ruth Smith, Louise, Benson, 
Rev. G. F. Wren, J. W. Mahaffey, 
Joe Hudson and Tom Benson. 

Mr. Maxey Young spent. Sunday 
with his parents in Winnsboro, 8. C. 

Mrs. T. C. Wade and son, Buck, 
spent the week-end in Union, 8. CG. 

Mr. Stevenson has to serape the 
streets every week now, as Mr. Mc- 
Cowan has a new Ford coach and 
keeps the streets all torn. up. 

TOM. 


ROSEBUD. ~ 


RAMSEUR, C. 
Golumbia Mfg. Co. 


Mr. Sam Clarke and family, of 
Durham, spent the week-end with 
Mrs. D. A. Kivett. 

Miss Ora Souther and Mr. James 
Trogdon were married April 6th. 
We wish for them a happy married 
life. 

Mr. Howérton and Miss Maude 
Clarke, of Durham, visited Mrs. J. 
S. Sykes Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Vila and: daugh- 
ter spent Saturday with Misses Bes- 
sie and Lucy Brantley. . 

Miss Onie McNeil and Mr. J. M. 
Cox were happily married last week. 

Mrs. Clarence Luck, of Asheboro, 
is spending the week with hermmoth- 
er, Mrs, Lineberry. 

Mr. J. C. Craven, our popular me- 
chanic, has accepted a position with 
the Ramseur Roller Mill. We feel 
that our loss is their gain, for we 
know ail the girls will want their 
mothers to use Ramseur flour. 

BLONDIE. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Highland Mill News. 


Miss Myrtle Glover spént Easter 
at her home in Gastonia, N. C. 

Mrs, L. M-Young and her d@ugh- 
ter, Ruth, Mrs. F. C.. Utley and 
daughter, Nan, and Miss Inex: Var- 
ner all spent Haster in Asheville, 
N. C. 

We are very sorry to say that one 
of our friends, Mrs. E. Lanier, pass- 


ed away April 10th;,she had been 


sick nearly a year. , 

Mrs. Kitty Morrison, passed away 
April 19th. She was only sick a 
short while. 

Mr. D. A. Price got hurt last Sat- 
urday and is; Unable to walk. He 
was playing ball with his team. 

RUTH. 


CHEROKEE FALLS, S. C. 


Our. mill is still-on full time and 
everybody's happy. To the delight 
of all the children, schoo! will close 
Friday night, April 27th. 

The following programs have been 
announced for the week: 

The Music Club, of which Eliza- 
beth Logan is teacher, will give a 
recital on Tuesday night at 8 o'clock. 
All lovers of music are invited. 

A fairy musical play, “Midsummer 
Eve,” will be presented on Thurs- 
day night at 8 o'clock, and on ’riday 
night (the closing night) will be the 
graduation exercises, 

Mr. Gold, formerly of Ellenboro, 
N. C., and Miss Poteat, two talented 
musi¢ians, gave a very delightful 
musical concert at the sthool house 
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last Thursday evening. “Miss Po'..: 
and Mr. Gold have both been tak). 
work at.the Shenandoah Conse: . 
tory in Dayton, Va. 

The “Merry Music Club” and 
Bluebird Club” held their last m.. - 
ing of this season atthe teache: ... 
Monday afternoon. 

The Men's Baraca Class, of ww! 
E. Abernathy is teacher, | 
a fish supper in the hasement of . 
ehurch last Friday night; fish 
fried fish and all.the dressing, ; 


~as pickels, lettuce, loaf, crack - 


etc, made the menu, 

The Rev. B. M. Davison, of §)). - 
tanburg, preached at the Chero 
Falls Baptist chureh last 
night. POLLY ANN. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


The revival at the First Bap')- 
church is being well attended, ::\' 
may go on another week. 
good is being done. There is.§- 
beginning at the Second church |: 
30th of April, and one at Grace » 
“Mothers’ Day.” . 

The 16 German mill men who 
the United States, vis! 
the Dilling and Cora Mills Tues: 

Mrs. C. B. Hayes, formerly o! 
Phenix Mill, died at her hom: | 
Mount Holly Friday and was brou- 
here Sunday where the fumera! :- 
held at the Methodist church °:' 
the body buried in Mountain ||: 
cemetery. 

There has been a large numbe: = 
sick folks lately, but most of th: 
are better.’ Mrs. J. A. Davis and 
John. Morrison—are not able to | 
out and Mrs, John George is 1 
sick at the Shelby hospital. [| 
mother, Mrs. Frank Ballard, is |: 
her most of the time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Charles 
the week-end at Union, 8. wh: 
her sister was in_a hospital serio\- \ 
ill. 

Mr. C. J. Gault visited his fa!) 
at Spartanburg, C., Sunday; 
old gentleman has been sick 
some time. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Vine wen! — 
Shelby Saturday on business. 

Miss Ruth Navy, of Charlo’ 
spent the week-end here in the ho 
of her uncle, Mr. Frank. Navy. 

POLLY 


ERLANGER, N. C. 


Mr..J. M. Bosworth moved 
family to Proximity (Greensbo: 
last Tuesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Cox mov! 
Friday to Lexington, Route 6. \!' 
Cox will continue to work here. 

Mrs. 0. G, Lewis received a me 
sage Saturday saying her father v:- 
very ill, with little hope for his |" 
covery. | 
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\. and Mre, F.°A. Hearne an- 
» ce the birth of a daughter Sat- 
ody merning; ““Deres Lorane™ 
weichs 7 

tue lithe baby boy of Mr. and 
Charlie Robertson is with 
one Un | 

J.J. Ri¢key, who has been in 
spital for treatment, has re- 
ed te Als home, feelng fine. 

\. and Mrs. L. Barnes has 
» \ed inte the house formerly oc- 
-» ied by Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Cox. 

J. PB. Hayes teft last Tuesday 
for Charlotte, 

Ae Simerson, of .Greens- 
, spent the week-end here with 
. brother, Mr. W. L, Simerson. 

3. J. W. Reid, of Lexington, and 
. John W, Jr, spent the week- 
o> | with Mr. and Mrs, R. Lo “Corbin. 

jhe letest néws is an automobile 
.odent; one man Hurt but not se- 
riousl¥. 

MRS. R. H. CLAYTON, 


CAROLEEN, N. C. 


jhe P, T. Association put on 2 
“Phe Zander-Gump. Wedding,” 
-aroleen sehool, April 14th, 
sure was fine. “Uncle-Bim” 
a the widow “Zander” were mar- 
@nd “Major Whipple”  per- 
ned the ceremony. Nearly all 
comies were represented, and 
play was such a success that_it 
vis put on at Henrietta, April 47. 
|» proceeds of the play will go to- 
wird beantifyne the school 
grounds, 

Our baH team is getling in good 
Dhey beat Henrietia re- 
-ontly, and will play the fast Lock- 
hart team, the 21st. 

have exeelline schools at both 
. oleen and Henrietta—both gram- 
our high-sehool with Prof. 
| \elace superintending them all,-~- 
! on, al Caroteen, Elm, at_ Hentiet- 
‘. and the Caroleen — Henrietta 
High. 

ur people sure do go to church 
We haa 312 in the Baptist 
§Sunday school, and 106 in 
B. PB. Sunday, and it 
“is Taiting. So you see they don't 
ind bad weather. 

“ome toe see us, ‘Aunt Becky.” 

TONY. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


nea 


Merrimack Mill 


verybody is happy here, because 
‘are punning full time wnder the 
management in Alabama. 

~et. Sarmmie Baker, of Merrimack, 
will fight Billy Alger of Phoenéx, 
\-vona, 10 rounds tonight in New 
\ork, to decide which will fight_the 
champion, Joe Dundee. 

‘he new’ E Model Jooms that re- 
' iced the 360 H Models, are now 
"ning tight along. 

Raymond Jones, has| moved to 


Decatur, to become second hand in 
night spinning at the Connecticut 
Mill. 

Dago Chaney has returned from 
Chattanooga, and we welcome him 
to our ball team. 

The J. J. Bradley school bail team 
beat Rizen school of Dalias, recent- 
ly, 6 to 5. It was an imiteresling 
game, 

Merrimack Council, No. 4,J. RB. OU. 
U. A. M., is doing good work here, 
having secured 150 new. members 
here in the past two months. 

“Fiddling” Jackson, of Merrimack 
and the string band, is going te 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to take part in 
the biggest “fiddling” contest ever 
staged in the South. 

Miss Mattie Bell Chaney, has re- 
turned to the Women’s College at 
Monetgomery, Ala. 


Rey. J. M. Gibbs, left. Monday, for ' 


Nashville, Tenn., to altend school. 

Mr. L. C. Watson was seen riding 
Sunday with his-best girl, and look- 
ed mighty happy. ~ 

We had a bad fire recentiy—the 
first. in a year. The D. . Finney 
place and three stores which the 
Merrimack Company had just added 
to their property, was burned out, 
with a loss of around $15,000. 

T. B. Newry and Fannie Teague, 
recently answered the last roll-call. 

Learning More. 


FRIES, VA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We never would have- thought 
that you would have made a “flying 
trip” across the Virginia line with- 
out landing here; yet, in the HOME 
SECTION, we see that you “lit” at 
Martinsville. Did. you break your 
propellor, or just run: out of fuel? 
Or perhaps you though| we had no 
landing field. Next time you “fly” 
this Bigh, please give us at least-a 
“nose dive’ or-“tail spin” and “vol- 
plane glide.” We will let you light 
oh our ball ground. By the way, we 
beat Independence Friday,-18 to 5 
in a game. 

Superintendent Bolton went to 
Winston-Salem Friday to meet his 
wife, who has been visiting rela- 
tives in Rockingham and Fayette- 
ville, N. G. sinee Chrisimas. Her 
health seems to be improved. 

Our textile club which has been 
meeting each Friday evining at the 
“Y,” @njoyed an ice Gream and cake 
treat after the business hour last 
Friday and voted to have monthly 


out-door meetings through the sum-— 


mer, provided our mul continues on 
a 4-day schedule. This club has been 
an inspiration to all the 930 or 40 
members, and well worth the time 
and energy expended by the pro- 
~moters and leaders. The spinning 
room furnished excellent string 
music. 


_» Gus-Roberts, our former superin- 


tendent. sent us a card from Fort 
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Worth, Texas, saying “board was 
free, and gas only 12 cents.” You 
can't foo) us, Gus; you either have 
some good kin folks oul [here, or 
else you have been voting “oil 
right.” ‘ 

Good luck and,good wishes to the 
editor, contributors and readers of 
HOME SECTION, 

Georgia Cracker. 


HONEA PATH, S. C. 


Chiquola Mfg. Co. 


We are having a series of meet- 
ings at the Methodist church this 
week. Rey. Keller, the pastor, is 
doing the 

The B. Y. P. U. had a rally meeting 
at the First Baptist church last Sun- 
day and had good attendance from 
most all unions. 

The Chigu6la Mfg. Co. has secured 
group msurance for their employ- 
ees, the employee paying part and 
the company paying the balance. 
About 90 per cent has the protec- 
tion. 

Mr. T. C. Shirley, Sr., -had the 
misfortune to lose his son last week, 

Mrs. L. M: Henderson is sick at 
this writing. 

Mr. E. C. Conner motored to Nine- 
ty-Six, 8. C., last Sunday. 

The-measles seems to be on the 
mend. 

Aunt Becky, we hope you will pay 
us a visil and see our village. 

NIGHT HAWK. 


BROOKFORD, N. C. 


This is about two miles from 
Hickory and one of the most pic- 
tyresque spots in the Slate. . High 
hills, capped with cottages: deep 
ravines, iovely trees and shrubbery, 
—nestled among which the Brook- 
ford Mills, modern in every particu-- 
lar, hums merrily. 

High above all, and before one 
even sees the village, one finds a 
large and commodious Grammar 
and High School building, built of 
brick, and as nice as any schoo! 
anywhere. 

M. A. Boliek is treasurer of the 
mill and D. L. Howard is superin- 
tendent; J. C. Byars, overseer card- 
ing; J. H. Gains, overseer spinning; 
C. R. Thompson, overseer weaving: 
R. L..Lipseomb; overseer the cloth 
room; J. J. Stepp, master mechanic; 
L> McCormick, designer, and B. 
M, Hayes, general mill man. 

All of these are high-type gentle- 
men, courteous and efficent, and 
the employees are mighty fine and 
are interested in their community. 


YORK, S. C. 


Aunt Becky: 

We were certainly glad tohvae 
you with us last week. I’m sure you 
enjoyed your visit even though it 
was not “extended,” and hope it 
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wont be long until you return; it 
was indeed a pleasure for the writer 
to meet you. ‘Most of our employ- 
ees knew you. I certainly have en- 
joyed the book, “Driven From 
Home,” and have passed it on to 
others that they may read it. Read- 
ing a book is our girls’ “hobby.” 

Mr. Clarence O. Kuester, of Char- 
lotte, delivered an address to the 
congregation of the First Baptist 
church Sunday morning; ['m sure 
everybody enjoyed it. 

Mr, E. A. Horton, our master me- 
chanic; is improving nicely; he is 
able to sit up now. 

Mrs. Kate Black has organized a 
Ladies’ Aid Society in our village, 
the first meeting being held at the 
home of Mrs. T. N. Baker. 

Mr. B. W. Huddleston is a patient 
in Fennell Hospital at Rock Hill, for 
appendix trouble; his many friends 
wish for him a speedy Yecovery. 

Mr. G. W. White, overseer spin- 
ning, motored to Davidson, N. C., for 
the week-end and is the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. A. McGinis. 

Aunt Becky, there are four things 
I don't like to be bothered while 
doing; they are: writing to the 
HOME SECTION, “making love,” 
“counting my money’ and éating 
African style spaghetti. or chicken 
soup. L. G. 


LEXINGTON, N. ©. 
~~ Red Bank Mill 


Aunt Becky and readers of HOME 
SECTION, are all welcomed to visit 
Red Bank. Among the scenes are 
our new baseball diamond and the 
new water tank that is being erect- 
ed,—75 feet tall. 


We have organized our baseball 
team and we have an excellent cap- 
tam,—Bub_ Douglas. We hope to 
have some “Baby Ruths” and “Ty 
Cobbs” before lone. 

All of us enjoyed a visit paid by a 
real large man last week, who claim- 
ed to be “Aunt Becky's” brother. He 
said he could “beat Aunt Becky up, 


because she was small.” But -this 
doesn't prove right every tinie. 
Does it Aunt Becky? (No—indeed. 
—Aunt Becky.) 

TILLIE. 


CHINA GROVE, N. C. 


The China Grove Cotton Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I guess it is about time to pass 
along a few news items to you again, 
’ During the past two months we 
have had at least four. marriages. 
Mr. Robert Mauldin and Miss Mazie 
Bailey, Mr. Hudson Williams and 
Miss Fannie Lucas, Mr. Luther 
Stirewalt and Miss Annalene Casper, 
Mr. Bill Mullinax and Miss Curly 
Nichols. 

Mr. R. B. Sides, made quite a long 


trip to see his sick brother, Mr. J. 
M. Sides, who resides at Dotham, 
Ala., 610 miles from here. Mr. Sides 
made this long trip through the 
country in his car. 

Mr. R. L. Moore and family have 
come to us from Gastonia, and they 
are running a boarding house here. 

Mr. Johnie Mathews of the office 
force has been sick for the past 
three weeks, having penumonia. He 
is better now and will resume his 
duties soon. 

Miss Edna Bostian is spending the 
week with Miss Beulah Vernon Hur- 
ley, at Chester, 8. C, 

Several people from here motor- 
ed over to Winston-Salem, to see 
the early morning Easter exercise 


“of the. Moravian church, arriving 


there about midnight. But Mr. John 
Mabery simply could not stay awake 
until day so he returned home, miss- 
ing all the splendor of the service. 
Mr. W. C. Jordan, overseer oi 
spinning room at mill No. 2, says 
that.everybody is happy here - be- 
cause we are running full day and 
night. 
VIOLA BOSTIAN. 


KERSHAW, 8. C. 


Mrs. M. A. Crolley returned home 
last week from the Rock Hill hos- 
pital, where she has been under 
treatment and is much improved. 

Mr. B. L. Skipper, general man- 
ager of the Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Company, visited Mr. J. B. Bozeman 
Sunday morning, and when he left 
town he passed the writer headed 
toward Florida in high speed like he 
was going all the way. Hope he 
found his way back to Fort Mills, 
5.°C 


Mr. Jim Mahaffey, overseer of 
cloth room at Laneaster; and his 
family visited Mr. R. H. Turner. 
overseer of weaving,«here, Sunday 
afternoon and both families moter- 
ed to Camden on a pleasure trip. 

Mr. J. T. Ficklin and family and 
Mr. Ficklins sister of Fort Mull, 
visited Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Ficklin, 
Sunday afternoon, and just as they 
were starting back to Fort Mill, he 
seémed to have the “Kershaw 
Blues.” We hope it did not make 
him very sick. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Ferguson and 
R. H. Turner motored to Lancaster 
Saturday afternoon, 

Mr. and Mrs. James MclInvaille, 
Mr. Grover McInvaille of Clinton, §. 
C. and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Mc- 
Invaille, of Whitmire, 8. G., visited 
relatives here last week-end. 

Mr. M..A. Crolley visiled Camden, 
8. -C., Saturday afternoon on busi- 
ness. 

We are glad to say that Miss Viola 
Turner is out again after being ill 
for a few days. A 

Mr. C, T. Catoe and family spent 
Friday, in Lancaster, with relatives. 

‘i: A READER. 


ROSEMARY, N. C. 


The High Sehoo!l of Rosemary 
a very interesting Fiddlers Con, 
tion Friday night. The priges . | 
given to the following: EVP. Bal — 
“fiddier;” Mr. Steel, banjo play 
Miss Bonan, ukelele player: 
Bishop, clog dancer; Miss Mos: . 
Charleston. dancer, Har... 
Saunders, yf 

The B.. ¥. P. U. delegates of (|. 
Rosemary Baptist chureh atten: | 
the B. Y. P.. U. Convention at Sc 
land Neck, N. during the we: 
end. | 


Mrs. J. KE. Buck, who has been 


Norfolk, -Va., has returned home 


The Christan church of Rosem: 
had a dedication service last Sv. - 
day. 

The orchestra and giee clubs — 
the local high school Went | 
Greensboro last week to the mus: — 
festival, sponsored Hy the N. C 
and brought back two of 
cups. BLUE EYES. 


NEWBERRY, 8. C. 


Newberry Cotton 


Jess Jones attended the Shr. 
meet at Rock Hill He isa good 
ble for Valentino when dressed 
in that little red cap. 

Millard Hardeman is going to: 

for coroner, with Pope Thompk - 
as a Campaign manager. Take 
advice, Millard, and don’t put «© | 
any Liberty bonds. 
‘Tlie race for president of |! 
Baidhead Club resulted in a |: 
with Cecil Thomas, Ike Shealy a: 
Hop Franklin leading. They w: 
closely followed by E. G. Waits, Lo: 
nie Dickart and John Ergle: 

John Lewis, Amick, Krell a: 
Creek were supposed to have go: 
fishing last Monday night. Later: 
formation proves that the first th: 
gentiemen were the fishermen :: 
the last named was the fish |. 
rode the well known goat. 

There is. some of puttii- 
Hawkshaw on my trail. Keep eve) 
thing mum, “cause things are war: 
ing up sure enough. 

Dewey Kinard’s class met at t!: 
club Friday night. Tom Davis do: - 
not belong to this class, so light 1 
freshments were served. 

Baseball opens up here next S.'- 
urday. Baseball is surely a’ dem 
cratic sport. You can holier, che. 
tobacco, eat peanuts and do al! 
those things at a baseball game th. 
would be frowned upon elsewhe:: 

Our’ team’ lost their first game « 
Laurens, 6 to 4. That was pret') 
good, though, with three of the: 
oid timers missing. They will | 
present next Saturday. 


Spring is here again.. The you! 


men walk around with. their ches'- 
puffed out, and the girls preen ai: 
VERITAS. 


smirk; Oh, well! 
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Truth Crushed To Earth 


By 
Mrs. ErHet Homas 


(Cofitinued from Last Week) _ 


CHAPTER XVI 


<.ern and unrelenting, absolutely indifferent to her 
». ty, dohn stood with folded arms and waited, his cool, 
) eyes looking upon the guilty, cowering woman as 
had been an utter stranger. To his mind there 
oe the famous lines by Kipling: 


“The female of the species 
Is more deadly than the male.” 


‘he veil had been lifted from his eyes, and with a 
y ving wonder, he saw her as she was, a heartless, soul- 
i. shell, possessed of many devils. She, a married 
yan, had used every artifice to ensnaré him. Virtue, 
honor, ptmeiple, truth were nothing to her. He under- 
od now that. her pentience had all been a sham, he 
-) .ddered involuntarily to think that any human being 
- ld dare trifle with such a sacred subject as salvation. 


\\arjorie, like a tigeress at bay, glared at him in terror, 
rc lizing that she had been caught in her own trap and 
|| therea~was no way of escape. A sickening sensation 
of utter defeat; swept over her and left her weak, faint 
and despairing. — 

Oh, John! you are cruel!” she cried, desperately, fling- 
inv out her hands in appeal. “For love of you, I am what 
l1.m! Leve of you and jealousy of Virginia, made me 
do it! Ohy John don’t look at me like that! I'd rather 
you'd striké me!” 


/ohn’s lips curled scornfully and he patted his foot im- 
p.iently. It did not seem necessary to remind Marjorie 
thot she came te his home under false colors,—posing as 
sinvle, wen before she knew of Virginia. Jealousy 
(i: not prompt that first false step, when she had written, 
as. ng for an invitation. And why should she be jealous 
of Virginia? 

“John, speak-te me! “Will you never forgive me?” 
Mi. jorie was now in tears, and made a pathetic picture. 
‘ruly am ‘sorry John,—I never dreamed of causing so 
nh mischief ,or bringing so much misery to myself 
«!.. others, and my punishment is more than I can bear!” 

“ill John did not speak, though his breast heaved 
bun fully, as he exerted all his will power to hold in leash 
the words of scathing denunciation. and reproach, that 
leaped te his tongue. If she had'only been a man, John 
“ld have gloried in administering punishment. 


. urjorie saw very plainly that,the more she said the 


ner John grew, and she staggered blindly for the door, © 


‘ro-sed the hall te her room, closed and locked the door, 
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They're All There 


‘the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Books 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) -writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 
mances throb with life 
and love in the mill vil- 


lages, grip your interest 
and hold it to the last line. 


Read 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way 

A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
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Nobodys Business 


By Gee MoGee./ 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED 


Keep your mouth shut while your wife is 
talking, and if she ever stops—just keep on 
a-saying nothing. 

I have been trying to figger out whether the 
law would hang Hickman before sending him 
to the pen for life, or send him to the pen for 
life after hanging him. Those 2 sentences star- 
ing him in the face is enough to give him the 
indigestion. 


Florida to California: “Yes, that mey be 


true, but we ain’t never had no big dams to 


bust and kill a bunch of our citizens.” 


reward: i will pay 4$ for the arrest of the 
feller or fellers who tore down my lot fence 
last nite with their old ford and let my calf 
in with her ma and suck all the milk ansoforth 
and scare my best beef bull pul nigh to deth 
and knocked my beef Awaggin wheels off and 
turned over my wife’s wash tub full of livers 
ansoforth and broke my beef scale so’s they 
will give 16 ouncés to the ib. insted of i2 
ounces. whoever done this will be took to law 
and if the law can’t handle him or her, i can 
with 2 of bumingest fists that ever hung to an 
elbow. rite or foam all you hedr about this 
miss crent. you. will hafter’ take a cheek for 
the reward till i get things straightened out 
again. 
yores trulie, 

mike Clark, rfd. 


The funniest thing about the cotton mill im- 
dustry is—none of them are making any 
money, so they say; and half of them are cur- 
tailing, from all reports; the price of cotton 
goods is going down every day,-from what |! 
can hear; yet—new mills are>being built all 
over the South, and the old omes are doubling 
their capacity, and still others are being talk- 
ed about every day. 


The fertilizer companies have put the price 
of /raw acid so high a man -cannot afford-—to 
buy it to mix with oak leaves and pine needles 
that he might rake up, and is therefore vir- 
tually forced to buy ready mixed manures. 
Everybody knows that 80 to 90 per cent of the 
actual weight going into a ton of fertilizer is 
acid. next to that comes sand. next to that 
potash. and next to that comes ammonia, 
the last named ingredient being the most es- 
senifal to cotton and corn production than all 
the others combined. 


MILLEN, GA. 


Morgan Cotton Mills of Ga., Inc. 


The Sunday school primary department was 
an interesting place Easter Sunday, with the 
little folks making ducks, chickéns and bunnies, 
while they listened to the story of the resur- 
rection. 
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drank a double dose of spirits of ammonia, and gat dow, 
to decide her next move, confident that John Ergle woi\: 
really put his threat into execution unless she satis). ; 
his code of honor and justice. She must try to ma‘. 
amendments somehow, but not on his terms! 


Presently she tapped on Mother Ergle’s door, and «». 
quired after Virginia. 


“She's comin’ ‘round all right,” said Mother Erg|. 
cheerily, inviting Marjorie to enter. Marjorie Hastily 
crossed the room, dropped on her knees by Virginia’s )).; 
and caught her hands in a close clasp. 


“Oh, child! I have just found out your trouble and hia: 
come to take all the blame.” 


Mother Ergle came close to the bed and listened att«». 
tively and with snapping eyes to Marjerie’s eloquent + 
cital, punetuated with sighs, kisses and tears. 

“Last night while going through my trunk, I came 
across a yellow wig that I wore once in-a theatrical per- 
formance, and just for fun, put it on; the transformati:) 
was complete. Then Ifound that I had lost a letter, and 
thinking perhaps I had dropped it in John’s study, I took 
a flash light and went to look for it, still wearing the 
wig and your wrap. A man who said his name was Sim 
Jones, saw me as I came out of the study, called me ‘\ir- 
ginia,’ and just for fun, I called him ‘Sam,’ and told hi» 
I was hunting a letter and to please never tell he saw 1 
out. You can see, dear that I was trying to protect you: 
good name. He saw me home and bade me good niy!:'. 
believing I was you! Virgie, I am awfully sorry, I ne\+: 
dreamed of this. I wouldn’t have had you suffer on 1 \ 
account for anything. Do forgive me! I'll do anything 
in the world to make amends.” 

“Of course, she didn’t hear John-call her, an’ did: ' 
hear. us fussin’ around last night. An’ of course, s)» 
didn’t lock John’s door,” snapped Mother Ergle. 

“Why no! Ididn’t hear anything,—ecept— I thouy!' 
I heard you and Virginia talking, sometime during ‘ : 
night,” she stammered as John entered the room and s:\’ 
Virginia's face aglow with happiness and her arms 
ed about Marjorie’s neck. 

“Oh, Mr. John! called Virginia, “Miss Marjorie |::- 
cleared up the mystery. I’m so relieved and happy!” 

“Why Virgie, I knew last night that it wasn’t you | 
saw,’ John smiled. Then to Marjorie in a matter-of-fa:' 
tone: 

“Bring the wig, please, and let Virginia sed it.” Mrs 
Ergle smiled approval and slyly winked at him. 

“Why, of cotrse!” beamed Marjorie, rising at once, a0‘ 
running to her room her cheeks blazing and her hans 
clenched. John would have his way,—there was no ¢:- 
cape from him! Well he should never know how he hu'' 
her! 

She donned the wig, and Virginia’s wrap then skipped 
back for imspection, hiding her wrath behind a smiling 
face, 
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Well!” exclaimed Mothér Ergle. “If that don’t beat 
»| In’a dim light she would pass easy for Virgie.” Vir- 
ynia looked upon her in perplexity, a question in her 
os. She ttirned to John who was now sitting by the 
hed, holding her hands. 

“What is it, little sister? 
be straightened out.” 

“Oh, nothing, Mr. John!’ she faltered. Not for worlds 
would she hurt him with one word concerning the woman 
«oom he loved. But if Marjorie was~capable of such 


Anything that worries you 


j--eption, if she was such a perfect actress, how could 


.pvone ever trust her? “It must have been she who lock- 


oJ John im—atd what was her letter, that it must lie 


. .rched for in the dead hours of the night? , 


~“l am so thankful that Miss Loring has cleared my 
n.me,—and that I have not lost your confidence,” said 
\ rginia, With a pathetic smile as she nervously twisted 
. button on John’s coat. John patted her hand: 

“By the/way, Marjorie, I don’t know as I really care 
for the wig; since you have so generously made amends. 
| may be that you and your husband will find it. useful 
avain in private theatricals; but let’s hope you will never 
again use it to impersonate some innocent girl.” Then 
turning to his mother, John added as Virginia sat up 
with her big serious eyes full of increduleus concern, her 
hounds trémbling in his strong firm clasp, her breath com- 
ing In @asps. 


“T suppose Marjorie has told you that she has been sud- 


denly called home, and will start oh the 6 o’clock train?” 

both Mrs. Ergle and Virginia were stricken speech- 
less. Marjorie married! And she had flirted outrageous- 
\. with John; Married! Amazement and indignation 
were plainly stamped on Mother Ergle’s face as she ut- 
‘cred a Very expressive and comprehensive: 


“Well!” Then glancing at the clock as it struck’ 12. 
hy, I forgot all about dinner! T’'ll go an’ see about it. 
John, you stay here with Virgie. Marjorie, we'll excuse 
‘ou if you want-to be packing.” And she held the door 
open for her guest to pass out. And Marjorie, her proud 
head held high and defiant, left the room, pausing at the 
(door for one more hungry yearning look at John, the 
ole Man Im all her experience -with men, who had. been 
able to resist her. For a fleeting moment she thought 
“th bitter regret of her sinful, wasted life, and would 
hove given her life for a conscience void of offense. 


“Oh, Mr. John, I am so sorry. So sorry!” was all Vir- 
vinia could say, as she thought how terribly humiliated 
“1d hurt\John must be to find. Marjorie not only false, 
really wicked. 


“| am sorry, too, for her sinful life; but oh, child, what 
« chef to have the scales fall from my eyes, and to see 
her as she really is. The pain and perplexity, the distrust 
“| uneertainty,—the discovery, hideous though it is,— 
‘ind that oné so exquisitely lovely in form and features 
<! be so in league with the powers of evil, ,is a Yesson 


. Aunt Becky, 
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The Baptist Tabernacle Sunday school of 
Atlanta, generously donated $20 toward fur- 
nishing Our primary department, and the gift 
is truly appretiated. 

Mr. Wright and family have moved to the 
country, near Swainsboro. 

The school gave an Waster egg hun! last Fri- 
day, and every egg was found. 

Mr. Grover Amons; who has been in the We. 
pital for two weeks is improving and his 
friends look forward to his coming back home. 
He spent Easter Sunday with his parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Lane, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Felton: and daughter, Evelyn, and Mr. George 
Springs, motored to Savannah, and spent the 
day at Tybee Beach. 

Mr. Augus Babb lost his new Chevrolet by 
fire. 

Mr. John Oford is improving ‘after an opera- 
tion, in Mulkie Hospital, for appendicitis. 

_All the children who have been out sick with 
méasies, are now back in school. 

ELMA. 


YORK, 8. C. 


Aunt Becky: 

I heartily agree with you that all the cor- 
respondents should make their letters short 
as possible, to allow space for more ni¢e mill 
villages. 

The writer in company with Messrs. Polk 
and Jeff Warlick, J. W. White and Floyd Wil- 
son, returned from a trip to Wilmington, N. C., 
where we spent a few days with the good 
family~of Mr. and Mre. D. R. Warlick,—Mr. 
Warlick being boss carder at the Delgado Will. 
His hobby ~is catching Flounders, (fish) and 
“My hobby is eating them.” We 
certainly enjoyed this trip to the coast. 

The hospitaDle home of Messrs. Polk and Jeff 
Warlick in thé Neely Mill village, was the 
scene of a happy reunion Sunday, the occa- 
sion being the celebration of the 48th anniver- 
sary of Messrs. Polk and Jéff Warlick, twin 
bpothers, well known and highly esteemed citi- 
zens of the Neely Mill community. The din- 
ner was a most bountiful affair. the table lLil- 
erally loaded. with good things tO eat such as 
York county house wives know how to pre- 
pare, topped off with a great while frosted 
birthday cake, decorated with 48 lighted pink 
candle. On account of the inclement weather, 
only a few relatives attentied; those present 
were: the twin broihers, Mr. Brown Ferguson 
and. family; Mr. G. W, White and family, -Mr. 
Floyd Wilson and family. 

6. L. C. 


SELMA,N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I know I am a yery poor excuse for a news 
writer, but just for fun I am going to try my 
luck. To begin with, we had a fine Easter pro- 
gram, well carried out by all the children. 

Mr. G. F. Brietz and family, with Mr. Joe 
Morgan spent Easter at Winston-Salem, enjoy- 
ing the Kaster service of the Moravian church. 

Aunt Becky, there are trains, automobiles, 
trucks and airplanes, all_upassing around. Sel- 
ma; I think they were all bound fof some 
place, with a carload of babies, and every one 
were wrecked right hére and had to leave their 
baggage. I don’t. even try to count the new 
babies! 


Well everyone is busy in their garden iry- 
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ing to make something grow, and I, for one, 
have succeeded very well. 

Say, do you know of any kind of glue that 
will hold a broken neéK together? I am trying 
to learn to drive an Essex that 1 was crazy 
enough to buy,—sv, if you see in the funny- 
paper where old “Petnmy Wapsy” gol her neck 
broken, just hurry down with some kind otf 
patching rubber. 

Mr. Vance Seawell is overseer of weaving 
now; all the others are just as they were when 
vou visited us. 

Penny- Wapss. 


CLINTON, 8. C. 


Lydia Mills 


There is a move On the appear- 
ance Of our village, and everybody is busy 
in the gardens and flower yards. Qur mili_is 


Mrs. Oscar Golightly, after an operation m 
a Greenville hospital, has so improved as to 
be able to return to her home. 

Rev. R. B. Justice, our Baptist minister, goes 
to Winder, Ga., this week, to conduct a pro- 
tracted meeling. This family have had as their 
guests over the week-end, Mr. N. W. Smith‘and 
family and Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Loggins, all of 
Anderson, 8. (. 

Messrs. Gedrge Simmons, J. H. Peyor and J. 
R. Simmons, all of Gaffney, S. C.. are over- 
hauling our spinning frames. 

Mr. and Mrs..... A» O. Ashlin, of Turner’s Falls, 
Mass., are now with us. 

On Saturday night, April 14th, Miss Ruby 
Turner and Mr. Luther Medlock,-both-of Lydia 
Mill, were quietly united in marriage by Rey. 
Mauldin. of the Clinton Mills. 

Our Men's Bible Class méets every Saturday 
night at 7:30. We thhad a good meeting last 
time, a fine Sunday school, and grand sermon 


by Rev. Justice, Sunday morning, At 7:30, 
Rev. J. W. Guy, of the Anti-SBaloon League, oi 


Columbia, gave us a powerful lecture. 

At 2 o'clock, Sunday the South and Central 
Laurens Singing Convention metat Lydia Bap- 
tist church, and was much enjoyed, 

Messrs. J. R. and (. T. Cobb motored to 
Cohimbia recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. McCarn of High Point, N. UC. 
and Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Bright were recent visi- 
tors to O. M. Lipe. 

SMOKY. 


SMOKE 


The smoke that goes up in the air-—- 
The smoke that settles down; 

It dirties all the houses, 
And smokes up all the town. 


And when the people clean Jt up, 
They get their hands all dirty; 
And when they go and wash it off, 

They get the water smutty. 


The smoke that goes up In the air, 
To join the clouds so fair: 
And God upon his throne on high, 
Paints lovely pictures in the sky. 
John Henry Blackwell, 
Ware Shoals (S. C:) School. 


(‘Now when a little boy can take a dirty thing 
like smoke,-and make a pretty poem about tt, 
you can just know he is a mighty bright boy.— 
Aunt Becky.) | 
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learned. God has been good to me in showing me .. 
truth and forever setting my mind at rest concerning | 
woman who came to us under false colors.” 

“But—but—don’'t you her?” Virginia asked 
whisper. 

“No, child, I do not. I have wondered why I could. - 
I think she is as. soulless as she is heartless. I have « . 
all I could to lead her to the Savior, but now, God for: | 
me, I don’t even feel that I can pray for her. -Thank: | 
she will soon be gone and our little home willbe quiet. 
happy again:”” 

John related to Virginia how the wind had whirled 
letter and some leaves from under his study steps | 
stopped them at his feet. How he had wondered =. 
the foreign postmark, and the address. Mrs. Jaci — 
Spencer, Cumberland Hotel, New York.” The letter b 
open, he looked inside. ~ 


“And the letter began: “My darling-wife, Marjo: — 
and ended, “Your loving husband; Jack.” That was ;| | 
read of it, said John; all I needed. I knew at once it » .- 
Marjorie who was out last night, hunting for a le: 
Then came the memory of her talent and craze for |... 
atricals, and I knew everything. Her husband is figh: 
in France.” 


“But why sheuld she impersonate me?” asked Viry: | 
John smiled ,and shook his head. “Let’s forget her, \ - 
gie. You will get-well right away, now, won’t you?” . 
tenderly. | 

“Sure I will! I’m feeling fme, now—only Iam ss) 
for her. Maybe she’s been disappointed in love, ors: 
thing, and it has made her hard and bitter,” charit: — 

“Sh! Let’s ehange the subject,” chided John. © 
wondering if-you’ll be able to play for church tomorr 

“I’m sure I shall be well enough to try,” smiled \ - 
ginia. 

And in her room Marjorie knelt by her bed with © 
face buried in the pillow to stifle her sobs, and pr: 
as she never had in her life. She was passing thro 
“Gethsemene,” and realized that “Golgotha” was n° 


CHAPTER XVII 


* “Oh wad some power the gifte gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see ns!” 


Marjorie was seeing herself at last, through the 
of the good honest people who had entertained her © 
past several weeks, and-was appalled at the picture. © 
creed had been: “Better to reign in hell, than to ° 
in heaven.” 

She had been born with a spirit of egotism and = 
flattery which fed her vanity had resulted in a prod: 
of supreme selfishness,—a firm conviction that 
beauty of form and feature,—her accomplishments . 
magnetic grace were all sufficient and jrrésistable. 


(Continued Next Week 
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